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Environmental Education: 
A Cornerstone of 
Park Interpretation 

In/ Bill Dutmitr 

"Ot con I SO onvironmonlol odiKMlion is c\ 
pdil t>t oLir inlL»rproli\o pri\i',rcim — how 
ci)LiLl it be olhorwiso"? Si> pronounced <i 
Iriondin llio business ol intcrprclini; p.u ks 
not ionj; cii»o. His pdrlicuKir pork did not 
hcippLMi to h»ivo ii torninl LMivironmonlol 
fdutiition proj^itim lor schooULisscs. Yet 
,to him it Wiis i)bvious th.il .in understand- 
inj; ot onv ironinentiil roLUionships, in- 
cludinv;lh.e hnrnan tactor, is tundcimenlal 
to anv p»irk story; that both tlie message 
and metliods ot enviri^jninental education 
could not help but be an underlyinj; cor- 
nerstone of contemporary park interpreta- 
tion. 

Whv, then, does the nivth of soparate- 
nessof the two functions somehow persist 
in the minds of more than a few park in- 
terpreters, manav;ers, and environmental 
specialists? You simietimes hear that en- 
vironmental educatitm is fine for school 
j;roups but that it somehow does not fit 
into the interpretive theme oi" a particular 
park, ns though environment;il education 
were some sort of appendaj;e that, de- 
pondinv; on its relevance to specific park 
features, mav or may not be attached to 
the whole. .\'ot so, of course, and I would 
hope to'make the case here for reco^ni/.inj; 
a oneness of philosophy and approach, for 
an.intejj;ration of the spirit and carrvinj; 
out of environmental education within the 
field of interpretation. 

A brief review of how we have arrived at 
where we are today is in order. A tormal 
proj;ram for interpreting; national parks to 
visitors oriv;inated in the I'-^IO's when it 
was reci>^ni/ed that parks presented an 
unparalleled opportunity for public edu- 
cation as well as serving; a role as "pleasur- 
inj;j;rounds." Interpretation is those days 
centered on acquainting visitors with the 
natural (and, later, historic) features of a 
park and providing first-hand explana- 
tions of these features. In ensuing years 
interpreters expanded their explanations 
to cover the interrelationships between 
the indij;enous plants and animals, and 
brouj^ht into the equation the relationship 
with\he parkland itself. But interpretation 
remained inwardly focused on resources 
in the immediate area of the park. 

More than a generation later the nation 
abruptly awakened to a realization that all 
was not well with its land; Stewart Udall's 
"quietcri.sis" had thundered upon the na- 
ti()ntil consciousness. At the same time, 
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pork ni.intii^ors wimo bcriMiiiiii; lU liL'Iv 
iiwaro Ibtil Ihoir hmindiiiiL's couKI hoidK' 
sorvo tis b^iri'iLTs tlitU wtuiUl sIlmii Mil* tidu 
of on\ iri)nrnLMiUil dci^rtulcitiiMi pr osi^inv; on 
M\ sides troni luitsidi* tho p^irks. P^irks no 
lonj^cr Could be thought of iis oxistiiiv; in ^ 
\\\cii irni. 

In thi'kiti* b)hO's the \cition.it l\irkSLTV- 
ire bet;tin lo nio\ e in two directions to- 
ward facinv; the ein ironniental crisis. Tlie 
first addressed the parks thenisehes, 
evolving from );realer nianav;enient cimv 
cern for the park environment vind the in- 
creasing; pressLrre by visitors upon it. l.n- 
\'iroiiniental conditions within any v;iven 
park were acknow ledged as a pr ime inHLi- 
ence on the quahU' of experience that a 



\ isitor niii;hl enjoN'. Therelore, if parks 
were to ser\'e as luitstandini; examples of 
nalLtral or historic ep\'ironnienl freeof dis- 
rLipti\'e impact by modern man, manav^e- 
ment would have lo act on this premise: 
that parks nuist so as they 

Hut the Service alsi) began to recoj;ni/e 
th.1t it had an opportunity as an instru- 
ment t)f the Nation's educational estab- 
lishment to foster a national environmen- 
tal consciousness anioni; its \'isitors. This 
would be done throuv;h embodyitii; a 
total-en\'ironment approtich in its in- 
terpreti\'e prov;rams. Only by makini; 
parks themselves relevant to the evolvini; 
sociel\- of which they were part could the 
p.irk s\'stem itself sLir\'i\'e. 

With the kumchini; of the National H.i- 
\'ironmental 1-ducation De\'elopment 
(Nl.-I:l^) and National l.:nvironmental 
Study Area (NL:SA) proi;rams in i%8. the 
Scr\'ice extended its educational efforts 
be\'ond the traditional limits of park 
boundaries. Parklands would henceforth 
ser\'e an additional purpose^ — places 
where students mii;ht takeenvironmental 
ci>ncepts learned in the classroom and 
apply them to natm^al sLU'roLmdini^s. 

Meanwhile, traditional interpretation 
had evolved to the point of incorpor.itinj; 
environmental awareness as one ol its 
principal i;oals. Environmental awareness 
meant helping visitors to exp.ind their 
perception of immetlicUe surroLindings— 
leading them to derive a fuller sdlisfnc- 
tion from experiiMicing the exciting di\'er- 
sltv of color, texture, sound and motions 



of the world aroLind them. A greater ap- 
preciation of natur.il and cultural sur- 
roundings and an understanding of the 
processes linking each element lo the 
whole en\ ironment could lead li^ more re- 
sponsible ecological heha vior— both 
within and out of the park. 

Achieving greater awareness often le- 
quired stripping away the physic d bar- 
riers that separate \'isitors t'rom the park 
environment. And the great barrier of our 
time, pciradoxically, has been luir nccirs- 
tomed means of transportation. In the 
words of Douglas MacAgy from his poem 
"Turnabout in .1 Ro Lin do ut/' 

... A car is a seal of comfort 

It is also a cell of culture 

I*rom hehind its window's we ji^ke olu' 

wa\' through natLUv 

Olu's is a world apart, a peek-through 

wi)rld 

Hut the safely glass is two-way. 
So, one direction taken hy sensili\*e 
modern dav interpreters has been to gLiide 
visitors toward discovering that they must 
le.n'e their "seal of comfort" in order to 
gain an enriching park experience. "Get 
them out of their cars and into the parks/' 
became the watchword. 

Unt'ortLinately, an ingredient often miss- 
ing in en N'iron mental awareness pro- 
grams, at least in the natural areas, was the 
human element itself. HLit the living his- 
tor\' interpretaliiHi programs that were 
evolving independently in parks across 

*the country contributed much toward 
bridging this gap. Many of these historic 
role-playing and dei7>onstration programs 
brought into focus how cultures and 
societies have heen shaped by their envi- 
ronment and have influenced their natural 
surroLmdings. The individual's place in 
the total e n\' iron men t, from place in the 
food chain to position in the history of 
culture, took on new meaning as visitors 

■ were exposed lo li\'ing history interpreta- 
tion. 

While living history interpretation re- 
lated peoples of the past to historic envi- 
ronments, en N'iron mental educators were 
emphasizing the role of luniians in today's 
ern'ironment. 

The formal curricula de\'eloped for class- 
room students -places heavy stress on 
human interde|.'endence with the envi- 
ronment, showing the way for park inter- 
preters io incorporate this in their 
resource-hased interpretive presenta- 
tions. Interpretation today, theii, draws 




trt)ni the spluTostif btUli living history hiid 
onvirt>rniKMiUi! odLK Jlitin in defining j 
now ctMicc'pt oi onvirtinmcnt tor iUv 
visiting pirblic. 

IVrlijps tlu' gixMtt'St contribution of vu- 
vironmonttil odiioUion to thi» Ur^cr timc- 
tion of intcrprotjtion li.^s been th(.» injec- 
tion of ti new methodology — tlitU ot 
iinvlvi)is; \'isitors in our interpretive 
events, not tis mere spectators but tis por- 
tjciptints. VirtLr.iiiy all of the many new 
curricula are based on a tenet ot direct 
interaction between student and nature. 
Steve Van Matre's approach, Accliftiti- 
tiZiit}o)i. (see p. 12 ) is just onv gootl ex- 
ample where the stress is on immersing 
the whi>le person in the fi\'!i)i\^< of his or 
her surroimdings. Van Mat re has de- 
veloped a technique of taking kids into ihc 
outdoor world and, through the 
framework oi varicuis perceptual exer- 
cises, leading them to discover and 
develop their own feelings for environ- 
ment — what he calls the "interpretive en- 
ciiunter." Ikrl the.youngslers don't think of 
it as learning — to them it is just plain fun. 

If interpretation through immersion 
and discovery is fun and has lasting bene- 



fits iov kids, why not ftir adults? So 
parks have experimented with acti\'ities 
that would directl)' invtiK'e their \'isitors 
with natural surroundings. *I*wt) success- 
ful immersii^n programs de\'eU)ped a ct^n- 
tinent apart immediately ct^me to mind: 
the "slough slog" at [i\'erglades and the 
ecolog\' float trips at Yosemite. There are 
now man\' i>thers being t)ffered in parks 
throughout the country. The new breed o( 
interpreters are finding, that the mt^re \'is- 
itors will participate by using all their 
senses, bv making their own disct)veries 
and bv getting intt^ the thick o\ anv gi\'en 
environment, the mt)re they will carry 
awav from the experience. 

lUit participatit)n and in\'t)lvement 
should ni>t be tht)ught t)f as limited tt) 
physical iictivities. If we are aiming Itnvard 
shaping an en\'ir(.>nmentally ct)nscit)us 
^ and concerned citi/enry, we must invt)|ve 
i)ur \*isitors' minds as well. The U.S. 
Forest Ser\'ice, ft^r exinnple, has dewloped 
an environmental educalit)n CLUTiculum 
that slriws toward giving participants a 
basic LUiderstanding of ecoU>gical relation- 
ships, equipping them with mental prin- 
cess tools that enable them to develop 
their own criteria and conclusions i>n anv 
particular environmental siluatiiMi or 
problem. Park interpreters, too, are incor- 



porating this approach, knowing that if 
visitors can take with them an increased 
understanding of natural processes wh',»n 
Ihev leave the Confines of the park, then, 
ascili/.ens, the\' will be better able to make 
ecological!)' sound decisions as they N'cUe 
on communitv issues, elect political rep- 
resentatives, and as they directly act irpon 
the environment itself. 

Revealing the intricacies of a park story, 
encouraging attitudes of respect and con- 
cern for the total environment and leading 
\'isitors to discover and think for them- 
selves has become the accepted role of in- 
terpretation. Today, howewr, we are 
hearing of another hori /.on for park in- 
terpretation that goes bevtMid enjoyment 
and learning in the traditional sense. It is 
based on tlie supposition that parks are 
places that can offer a particular kind of 
experience seldom encountered in the 
mt)dern technological world — a total per- 
sonal invoh'emenl with the environment 
at hand. 

Interest in the possibility oi expanding 
interpretation into the area oi personal 




LMivirt)niiK'nltil invtilvL'inL'nt hL)S Lx'lmt 
s I i nui 1 .^ ic d b y I ho r oscd rc h t > t D r . A r I lui r J . 
I^LMkniiin, a wiuni; San Fivincisco 
psychiatrist who lias recently aLldross^'d 
his ihcorics losonn* Nalional I\)rkSL'rvicL' 
inlorprL'ttTS- Doikman is concL'rncd with 
the division of the human pursonality into 
two basic attitudes, or "modes/' of be- 
ha\ ior. He has shown that i)LimLins pro- 
v;rat)' their minds into one or the oilier ot 
th(.se two tDodes. 

One, which he terms the "action" mode 
is the more pre\'ak'nt, or don)inant, in 
most Americans, who are kiri;ely con- 
cerned with problem solving. It is a state ot 
mental and phvsical striving;, a state of 
dL)int;. In contrast, lhi» "recepli\'e" mode 
is that division of the personality which is 
reflective, which is conlen;pla tive rather 
than action oriented. A persi>n '.vho has 
proi;rnmmed himself at any ^iven mo- 
ment in the receptive mode allows him- 
self to be nourished throLij^h all his senses 
bv his surroundings. If interpreters could 
help park \'isitors to call upon the recep- 
tive rather than the action mode of their 
personalities, their appreciation ot park 
values might be considerably heightened. 

Recogni/.ing that humans ha\'e the 
capacity io shift into a recepli\'e mode of 
consciousness enables interpreters io lead 
visitors into situations within a park 
where they can make the shift. Il may be 
nothing more than leading people tocon- 
templaleand feel therichnessof a particu- 
lar setting of bua uly in a park withiuil pos- 
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ing or answering the lraditit)nal questions 
of how and why. A few of these kind.s of 
experiences can powerfully shape a 
person's attitude toward envinmmenl 
and can be a beginning in devekiping a 
new persiTnal value system. 

I:Nj"ieriential interprelalitin has foimd 
particular appeal ajmong our growing 
clientele of yoimg adult visittirs. This 
segment of our visiting public, wht) Itidav 
are intrigued by a "back tt) nature" mtive- 
r)Tent, always ha\'e tended Iti steer clear of 
traditional interpretive e\'enls. Yet as a 
group they are the \'ery ones seeking It) 
establish personal identities and It) formu- 
late pcrst)nal value systems. I'ark interpre- 
talit)n can and must address itself tt) 
N'outh, ami, as a very lt)gical t)ffshot)l t)f 
the philt)st)ph\' and melht)ds t)f envirt)n- 
mental education, experiential interpreta- 
lit)n is prt)ving It) be one effective way of 
achieving it. 

In the past decade we have been witness- 
ing a quickening convergence t)f the goals 
and melht)ds t)f envirt)nmenlal educatit)n 
with lht)se t)f park inlerpretatit)n. It seems 
to me that we have arrived at the focal 
pt)int where they are one and the sar)ie. In 
any case, parks can nt) It)nger afft)rd the 
luxury of di\'iding their resources between 
what has lt)t) t)ften been twt) ct)mpeling 
activities, for, in essence, neither ct)m- 
petes with the t)ther. 

In the .\^itit)nal Park Service a slated. 
objecli\'e (frt)m the soon It^ be republished 
\'PS Adminislrali\'e Policies) t)f t)ur in- 
terpretive prt)gram is tt) ct)mmunicale an 
understandingt)f the forces that shape the 
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envirt)nn)ent, an awareness t)f the indi- 
vidual as an intergral part t)f the environ- 
ment, and iiian's dependencv upt)n and 
responsibility ft)r the quality of his envi- 
ronment. The t)bjective is one that easily 
applies tt) stale and local park interpretive 
prt)grams as well. Tt) nchie\x» this t>bjective 
requires that we first interest, then moti- 
vate the entire spectrins t)f park visitors. 

In t)ne sense the envirt)n mental educn- 
tit)n ct)rnerstt)ne is an avenue It) what 
Freeman Til den tt)ld us we ought It) be 
dt)ing a generatit)n agt). He said, "Here 
lies the greatest challenge It) the interpre- 
ter who works in the field: what It) dt); 
what It) sav; ht)W to point the way; how tt) 
ct)nnecl the visilt)r's t)wn life with some- 
thing, even one thing among all Ihecustt)- 
dial treasures; ht)W finallv It) elicit frt)m the 
aimless visitt)r the specific tht)Ught: 'This 
is st)mething I believe 1 ct)uld get in- 
terested in."' 



/>/// Diiiiuiin' //</s ///(' Chief of hiU'rpvcla- 
tiivi for ///(' Naliomil Park Scwicc '>i\hv 197^ 
awii /s [uxsculhi the Acting Director for 
icrprc tilt ion. Hii^ Diri<io}i lia^ thr n'!^po}}si!ul' 
it\f to rcpresoit nt the W'tHihiti^toft h'lrl nil 
Ndtiottnl Park Sovicr /M/cr/j/c'/t'/s, mui to lic- 
!'(•/( )/? national policici^ iDui priori tici^ for iti- 
ti'rprctivc i^croici's comiuctcii throii\^hoiit the 
National Park Si/s/r///. 



The environmental education pro- 
gram is one part of the overall 
interpretive operations of the Na- 
tional Park Service. This program 
has a two-fold airn: (1) to develop 
a public understanding of the 
forces that shape the total environ- 
ment and (2) to produce individual 
awareness of man's dependency 
upon and responsibility for envi- 
ronmental quality. The Division of 
Interpretation works closely with 
the regional office staffs in coor- 
dinating current environmental ed- 
cation programs and in developing 
new programs. 

Tlie intent of this issue of 
TRE^s^DS is to inform others of 
some of the various styles and con- 
tents of a few environmental edu- 
cation programs of the Service, and 
the philosophy that underlies 
these programs. 
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Roundtable on 
Environmental Education 



The folhnvins,^ wittidtublc liisat^^ion icith 
Gun/ Everhardt, Director of the National 
Park Sefvice explores some of the 
iffiportatit issues surrounilin\^ the 
devclopnietit of enviromneutal eductitiotj 
proi^ranis in parks, schools atid in the 
conwuinity. 

/oZ/i/z/v: Mr, Everhardt are: William 
Dunmire, Actin\^ Director of Interpretation 
for the National Park Service; Dick 
Cttnnin;^ham, Chief, Division of 
Interpretation, Cape Cod National 
Seashore in South W'ellfleet, 
Massachusetts; Nanc}/ Strader, an 
Environmefital Education Specialist 
with the Klift^^le Urban Environniental 
Center of National Capital Parks in 
Washini^ton, D. and Sandy Walter, 
Interpretive Specalist with the New York 
Group, National Park Service. 



Mr. Dunmire: Our thought loddv is 
Ihcil this would be c\ ^t^od opptM'Uinily to 
lu'cir from ibv now DirocltH' your idocis 
cihoLil L'nvir» 'nmi'Mlcil uducnlion, nnd 
wv'w brought thnv pcoplo in who iv- 
pM'siMit a ^ihhI cross- si'ction ot fit'id ptM*- 
sonni»l who involved in tho intorprt'td- 
tion ol' L'nvironnHMitcii uduccUion. 

So mdyho wi- couh\ stdrt with your ^iv- 
in^ sonK' ^uncriil thoughts to htnv you 
SCO iMWironnuMitcil education dnd its rolo 
.ind mission in the N.itioniil I\irk Sors'ico. 
Director Everhardt: Ono of the goals 
th.U we have set, as the new Director of the 



N'alional Park Service, is one that I hope is 
going to result in a renewed emphasis in 
the total unihrella that is spanned by in- 
terpretation. I think that in recent years we 
have suffered some CLitbacks that have af- 
fected our effectiveness in interpretation. 
We hope to communicate to the field area 
a renewed emphasis, a new statement of 
our goals with respect to inlerpretatit>n. 

We think that we will see an exciting 
and a new lime for people that are located 
in thti parks, that are communicating the 
objective and thegmils, what the purposes 
of these parks are in administering to the 
mind and the spirit o( Americans as they 
visit a National Park Service area. 

I feel environmental education is cer- 
tainlv one of the very important purposes 




Diroclor l-VL»rhc\rdt 



ot cuir v;im1s oiul obiLVti\'L»s in intcrpi\'lLV 

1 cini VLM\"L'\L-ilL'Ll obi)Lil pDSsibililie's 
iif v;ivtnv; \*cuinv; pL»oplL» tln'opporlLinit)* io 
;issocijlL' the njlui\il t'nvirtmnu'nl thcit 
surrtuinds ihom with owry i\c\y pmctic.il 
kinds lU' I'xpL'rifntv Lindor sdhu* kind o 
LLirricLiluni, si^ thcU wo am bL\v;in to -.b.ipe' 
tlu'ir jttitLidt's ttnwird onviu^nnu'nl. In the* 
tLitLirt' thoy ciiv v;oin^ io be m.ikin>; [he 
importcint docisitMis obout \\'hc\[ h.ippe'ns 
to our kind-mcinciv;inj^ ai^oncic's. I'hc No- 
{'lonM Park Sorvicf is one t^f tiu'm .Mt^ii; 
with lUhors — tho Ikirtvni of Land Man- 
ai^fmont. Army Ct^rps of tnv;inL'e'rs, 
Torost Slmamclv as well as main' o\ tiu» state* 
la n d - m a n a i; i n g a i;o n c ios . 
Ms- Walter: Do yon tliink wl» sinHilii 
encourage park intorprL»tL»rs to lisl* ihc 
kind of tech nil] LiL's that have been de- 
vek^ped in environmental education, 
more L^f the inquiry disciu'er)' type of ap- 
proaches than, say, more standard \ov- 
mat? 

Director Everhardt: Well, 1 think we 
should find some way to in\"ite the v;eneral 
\-isitor io a park to become in\'ol\ ed in 
environmental educatiiHi. And certainly, i 
see that there is a great opportunitv to 
utili/.e scHTie of the tech nii] Lies that ha\e 
been developed in luir interpretise priw 
grams with the \"isitor. 

I tiiink that one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities 1 ever had, as Superintendent, 
was to attend siMvte en\'ironmental rap 
sessions that we had in lun* campl'ire pro- 
gram and to \'iew actions i^f the pei^ple. and 

the interplay that lake^ place mhi just 

become a catalyst to get this thing started. 
It was of great benefit io the manage- 
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ment ot' the park in making some lii-cisions 
about some problem areas that we hail. 
Mr. Cunningham: l-rom m>' own ex- 
perience, Mr. l-\*erharLil, 1 think e\'er since 
the beginning, in the early development ol 
the environmental educatitm program, it 
has been the general public or thi» schools 
themseK'L's who rL»ali/ed the significance 
of what we had to ciffer in en\'ironmental 
L'ducation. 1 o me it seems that some ol the 
greatest obstacles are within our own park 
familv. What I'm wondering is what we 
can do to re-em phasi/e' the significance ot 
en\'ironmental educatiiui as a part ol olu* 
tiUal park program, to olu* own pi'ople. 
Director Everhardt: 1 think you are 
right on that. Dick. 1 would like to say that 
if there is an\' way 1 can con\'ince pi'ople 
through this roinultable discussiiMi, that 
an\'one who has an idea about environ- 
mental education, and wants some assist- 
ance on setting up an en\'ironmental edLi- 
cation center, either through a cooperati\'e 
agreement in their park ov nearby in 
the region, that person :s going to ha\'e 
e\'erv support that I as the Director can 
gi\'e hirn. 

This is not to say that e\'L'rybtKly's going 
to be totallv succcMsful in their efforts be- 
cause there are no dtnibt sonu' constraints 
or restraints that wtuild ha\'e a bearing on 
indi\'idual sitLiatitms. But, 1 would be 
hopeful that this t)ffice antl the regitmal 
offices, woLild gi\*L' total sLippt^rt to the 
idea oi oin'ironmental edLication. 
Mr. Dunmire: I think tuie of our own 
priU">lems is that olu' park famil>' kniks at 
en\"ironmental education-as jList talking to 
school groLips and wliat we're seeing 
here, all of us, is that this is a much bigger 
ci^ncern. It's both a phik^st^pln' and 
perhaps a metht^d o\ carrying tuit that 
philosophv. 

Ms. Walter: What are some of the en- 
\'ironmental edLicatit^n programs ytui leel 
are the ones that are really right on target? 
Director Everhardt: 1 can t^nlv speak 
from m\' in\'n experience, Sandy. 

I have jList recently come fn^m a park 
where we did start an en\'irtMimental i\\u- 
cation center from a facility that was made 
available to us. We had an environnuMital 
edLication specialist who had other duties 
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anil so we assigneii the primary responsi- 
bililv of coordinating an en\'ironmenlal 
edLication program through a coi^perati\'e 
agri'einent with a science, school. 

The program was cost free to the gov- 
ernment. The science school even look 
oN'er certain maintenance respt^nsibililii'S 
tor the facility. There was a charge to the 
students who came there. We were trying 
to encoLiragi' attendance by an entire 
class, and were hopeful i^f building a grant 
tvpe of program whereby all »he students 
could attend e\'en if the parents were un- 
able to c\i\o\\i it or the school itself was 
unable to afford it. 

The encoLi raging tfiing about this prc^- 
gram \N;as the interest generated by the 
N'oung people who \N"ere allowed to slay in 
the park en\'ironment for a week, and 
were gi\'en a certain kind of experiment to 
carrv out. Thev had projects to folknv up 
on that tended to be of their choosing. 
The\' \N'eren't commanded to do this, it 
was something that stiniulated their in- 
terest. The guidance thrfT'Wns given them 
was importont to relate their experiments 
and experiences to the natural environ- 
ment, to .indicate to them the role ov the 
place that man has among the many other 
factors of natural environment, so that 
thev would be more aware of it. The ulti- 
mate object i\'e was to giN'e them the back- 
ground knowledge to enable them to 
make informed decisions about the envi- 
riMiment. 

Another offshoot that 1 think was a real 
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jdVcinlc\m.' Wcis ihc Wtiv llu'Si' stiidi'iUs 
wt-ro iitfi'Ctin>; thoir parents, l Iu'V wL'nl 
hack and lalkt-tl abiuil somu of llu' dilticull 
issues llial wcTL- facini; thai park, lacing 
thai a>mnumitv. and alsi> lacini; that re- 
i^ion. in many aroas that related to the man- 
a icemen I o\ land. 

Ms. Waiter: I don't think we sliouid 
ever lake just liie park story by itselt". In 
New York for example we relate the parks 
to the sii^nifieanl lhini;s in the New York 
environment. 

Director Everhnrdt: Well, i think yi>Li 
are rii;hl. You know, parks cannot exist 
alone. They have a very defined and defi- 
nite relationship with the comnumily, 
with the area surroundinv; Iheni, with the 
rei^ion that they exist in. I think the en- 
vironmental education messai;e nursl he 
interrelated to all of those different com- 
muPiilies, inside and outside the parks, 
and how they affect each other as they 
niake certain decisions and take certain 
courses of acti»)n, 

Mr. Cunningham: I wi>uld appreciate 
anv thoirv^ht voi\ mi);ht ha\-e on what we 
could do with teachers, because these 
are the indiv idirals that year after year are 
j^oini; ti^ be reaching; the children that we 
ourselves cannot reach. 
Director Everhardt: 1 think that iMie of 
the prov;rams should include brin>»inv; 
teachers onto the sciMie. Certainly, the 
teachers in the situatiim ihM 1 was as- 
siK'ialed with did come and did stay with 
the sMidenls during; the period i>f time that 
thev were there. I wiuild see no reason 
that we couldn't develop a program that 
would even make an approach like this 
more widespread, as you say, primarily de- 
fined and developetl for the teachers them- 
selves. 



Mr. Cunningham: Including; tiie 
teachers that are in collei;e. 
Director Everhardt: I\ii;ht. We hadar- 
rani;ements with thect>llei;esin the region 
sLirroLHiding l eton, the ti\e states con- 
tiguous to W\oniing, lor thi'ir students 
who were aspiring to become prol'essional 
teachers involved in the Teton Program. 

We liad teachers coming in for tliree- 
da\' workshops, lectm-es, and seminars- 
with our park personnel and tlie Teton 
Center staff working and participating in 
the programs. 

And 1 can only say that when we first 
proposed this idea there was tremendous 
opposition to it. VVc were removing 
facilities from an operation that had been 
of some economic advantage to the area 
and a lot of people tell the Ser\'ice was 
gelling into an area of education that we 
shouldn't be in. To me there's such a fine 
line betwi'en interpretation and ens'iron- 
mental education that I don't know how 
\ou can separate the iwo. After twt) years 
of operating, it was a ma zing to see the 
change in attitudes, i dtin't know whether 
the \'tHing kids, the vt^img people, had 
"that much i>f an aflect ov whether people 
just had an open mind to the point where 
the\' coLild see the great ads antages that 
WL're being achiesed and that changed 
their attitudes. 

Ms. Walter: C^ne o{ the things we are 
dtung in \ew York in olw ens irtmmenlal 
educatii>n center is workingt)n a fiftv-fift\- 
basis with tlu' .\'ew "^'ork Cit\' public 
schot^l s\'stem, in that we put t)ne perst>n 
in and the\- put one person in; and we put 
X ami>unt of dollars in and thev put X 
ainoLrnt of dt^llars in. Mtnv dt) \t>u teel 
abtuit those kinds oi very:..clo.selv ct)t)pera- 
tive programs? J^, 
Director Everhardt: Yt>u kuow, I'd be 
in favi>r of an\' new ideas that get the job 
dt>ne. 

1 think there must be lots i>f \va\'s tt> 
appri>ach it. We used t)ne. you ha\e 
another, Dick has an approach, \'anc\' has 
an approach ti> it — I wt)Lild like to see all of 
tl"iv'se ideas come in and be massaged and 
terment a little bit into si>mething that we 
at the WaS'iington level could share Serv- 
ice wide. 

\is. Stradcr: This issui' of TRI-NDS is 
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one way of doing it, finding out wln> is 
doing wiiat in what locale and matching it 
w' .a similar kinds of need:-; and similar 
regions. 

It seems to me liiere is a crying need ni>t 
only witliin the Park Service to dt> that, to 
have some kinds of exchange of informa- 
tion, but to find out if other gi>vern- 
ment agencies are doing the same things. 
We're ail trying for the same gt>als, all try- 
ing to spread the good news. 
Mr. Cunningham: There are many 
private organizations and conserwition 
gri>ups that have vvry good, viable en- 
s'ironmC'nta! education programs wliich 
we need to know niore about, because 
they liave things io offer, just as we cer- 
tain l\- have many tilings to of ter. 

We need a better grasp of what's going 
on Willi t>llier people and their ens iron- 
mental education programs, loo. 
Mr. Dunmire: Well, Ciary, in looking 
back o\'er tlie I-^ark Service's broad spec- 
Inmi of environmental education pro- 
grams, liavo you fell Ilia I llicre are some 
particular aroas on which we should be 
focusing attention? You've mentii>ned 
N'tnnig people and your feelings for the 
importance of communicating to yc>ung 
people. Are there other things Mi at you 
would hope to see? 

Director Everhardt: i would challenge 
all of the people that are invoK'ed in ct)m- 
niLinica lions or interprelalitMi to think 
about ideas of liow to inform people abi>ul 
the env ironment they are going to nnn-e 
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inlo whi-n llu-v pl.ui j h ip tu a NalinnLiI 
l\nk JiiM. 

To mr it Ixvomi's j \ itv iniporlLint thine, 
Ih.il w o linii ihi' miu hiinism to communi- 
w ilh ihis poti'Mlitil visitor lonv; IxMoii' 
hi* \;i'ls Ihoif. I think J loto'toiir prol">K'ms 
ji i- th.il pi opK' just tuon't woll pri'poi ,it 
that Liti* sti\m.' w hon \vi.» gi\i' tliom th^it 
inliMprotivi* loUior or i;i\i' thorn that 
bmrhuri- on tho park at tho ontraiu o v^ativ 
- rho j;uv W alri-ady Ihonv ami hi' has too 
short a visit plannoJ and has man\" thinv^s 
alroaily pro-itotorfnifnul llMt ho'sv^oinv; to 
Jo while ho's thiMO. 

I think that wo should start thinking 
about what kind of usos aro appropriate in 
thi' wirious ariMs that wo arr chaHon^^od 
and mandated by C;onv;ross. bv tho Prosi- 
di'nt, l^v tho Soi rotar\ . to protoi land uso 
as part of tho National Park Svstom. 

1-or i-\amplo, 1 would ho hopotul that 
within Iho ni'\t low \ oars, our intrrpri'tors 
C(Hild romnnrnicato soino thought about 
an onor\;v intorprotivo pro^i;ram. What 
could hi' a Ivttor idoa than having somo ol 
our tarilitios opon tor intorprotation and 
roviow w horo onorg\- consi.'rvalii>n and 
iho operation o\ tho buildinv; is tho 
paramtumtronsidoiation in its dosi^n and 
its construction? 

So wo aro nin\- just waiting tor tho per- 
son that conies out ol" the organization 
with ideas in this dinvtion. 1 think that 
would Ix' a tremendoLts challenge and a 
tromi.Midous oppiirlunil\- to do soi^-.'thing 
so bonoticial tor thi» well-being o\ 
Americans. 

Mr. Cunningham; \la\ bo in the de- 
sign ot' ^omo ol these new c\v<.\}^ that tire 



coming inlii the Sx'stoni, like C"ape Cana\ - 
oral. certain energy soluticins can be de- 
signed into the \-isilor i-enter operation, 
and headi|uarters operation like solar 
encrgv-. a nd - 

Ms. Stradei": It doesn't hase to be a 
new situation sLich as that. 

(lien l-"chi» Park has got alread\' a new- 
site, as i unilerstand it, for using solar 
energ\' and we hope to redesign an in- 
lerpreli\ e program tor Cllen l-cho so peo- 
ple coming to the park will not only ha\e 
their bodies warmed b\- solar energv, but 
can seeil, understand w hat's happening, 
and come aw aN' troni it with an enriched 
experience. 

Mr. Cunningham: .At least some peo- 
ple leel that en\'ii onmenlal education is an 
appropriate thing tor a natural area ov a 
■oneation area, bLit how does it fit it into 
an hisliiric silo? I know some historians 
have i|iialms aboLil that. 
Director Everhardt: Well, cortainK- 
one of the great benefits of the historical 
areas is to ha\ e thiise opporlLmities to in- 
terpret that historic legacy to the people ot 
todaw 

Becausi.' 1 think throLigh histor\' we not 
onl\- loLirn,.. but we also deri\ e a certain 
\imoLmt of hope for oui- tLitLire attitudes 
and oLU' futLHo ai tions. 

I would hope that there would be wa\'s 
toLind that our interpreters rould in\oi\-e 
ihemseKes into an en\ironmental educa- 
tion program with the community or' 
within tho region in some t'asbion. 
Mr. Dunmirc: Ihiw aboirt wea\ing 
onvii onmentai understanding into the in- 
terpretation of the histor ic site itself? 
Director Everhardt: The theme of en- 
\ ir-onmental education, it seems to me. 
would ha\e untold oppiM'tirnitios to 
weave back and t'orth within tho historic 
message an en \' iron mental relationship 
both inside and oirtside the communitv. 
Ms. Walter: \!a\'bo wi' shoirld instead 
call it an histor'ical education prugram for- 
school children, using tho same sort of 
lorhnii)ues that wo uso in ern ironmental 
educa tiiMi — discovery, project-oriented 
typos of programs. 1 listor\- is onv iron- 
montal odLnMtion. 

Ms. Strader: .Andall thekindsof excit- 
ing things that you could do to irnolve 
children in li\ ing histor y. Kidseoirld simLr- 
lato those kinds of things in an educational 
program" using the tochniijUes of on- 
\- i r\' ) n r n o n t a I c d l r ca t i o n . 



Mr. Dunmire: Some sLrper intendenls 
or some interpr-eter s i|Lrestion w hether it's 
e\-en permissil:>lo to go outside the im- 
mediate corrfines ol a j^ark to a school. 
WoLild \'oLr comment im that sLrggestion 
oiu' wa\- or the other? 
Director Everhardt: Well, it's hard lor 
mo to rationalize how they would conduct 
their- pr-ogram solely inside the park. 

I certainh- see no constraints being 
placed on a manager-. .And 1 wouldn't 
necessarily classif\- the manager as }ust tho 
sLrperintendent aloru'. It might moan tho 
person w ho is in charge of interpretation, 
the unilorniinl ranger dis ision, mavl^e 
e\-en \'oLrr chief of maintenance, or mav lx' 
e\'en \'oLrr adminislrati\-e officer. 1 doyTt 
think there woLrld boi onstrainls placed on 
these people in going to a school and con- 
tlLrcling some kind of a progr am in on- 
\-iron mental odrrcation or- interpr'otation or 
anv program that i-elates w hat oLrr- goals 
ar e, w hat oLrr- pLirposes are, how wo rela te 
to that em ironment. 
Mr. Dunmire: Well, C'.arv, wo'no 
beard some \'er-\- positiN o wor ds from \ ou 
loda\- on the sLrbject of interpretation arrd 
iMi\ iriinmental odrrcation as cr par t of orrr 
whole inteipretive effort. It cer tainly has 
bei n a pr iN ik'ge tor Lrs to have shared vour 
thiurghls at sLrch an ear-|\' time in \-oLrr now 
administration. 

Director Everhardt: W oll, I appr eciate 
the oppor-tLinit\- to see each of yoLi. 

1 onlv want to sa.\- that 1 gLress that 
ma\'be somebi>il\- will measLrre mv suc- 
cess some dav, and 1 think it's going to bo 
measLr red by tho oppiirtunitv for input 
that tlu' poll pie in the National Park Serv- 
ice have, tho feeling thev ha no that they 
can trv inn ova ti\'e things and can experi- 
ment a little. Those pn\gi-Lims that are suc- 
cessful W'o will oxpand Lrpon; those that 
are unsuccessfLrl, well, w e can considei" 
them the better- par t of a learning experi- 
ence. 

As 1 ha No said be to re, 1 want to gi\'e 
oN'oi vbod)' the opportunity t(^ share in tho 
directicm and the establishment o\ our- 
goals and oirr pr iorities in the National 
Pa r k Svstom becarrsi- it's as nnrch a part ot 
each of \'Oi\ and eacli empUwei' as it is 
myselt, 

Ckhx.1 luck w ith \-oirr pr ograms. 
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Conceptual Framework for 
Building Interpretive 
Programs 



Environmental 
Dimensions 

by Dou^i EviDis 



Environmental 
Dimensions 

The Four '^R*s*' 
of Education 

The Strands 
Concepts 

A Process Approach 
to Education 




5incL> tlu' ucirliL'St dciysof the FinvironnuMi- 
tell Agu, inlcrprL'tcTS hn\'L> L'xhibitL'd a>nfLi- 
sion iiboiil L>nvirunnu>ntiil c>dLiCiilit)n vlm*- 
sus inlLM-prulolion. Allhtuigh vnguuly cis- 
Si)cialL»d with inlurprolnlion, t)ur inilidl 
uvor-rLMClltm wMs to idLMilify cnv irnnmen- 
Icil L'ducolion c\ distinct projj/oni. Inter- 
pivlurs with few or ni> qunlificotions wimv 
thrown into the iiew specidlty, (Some 
niiiniigers Incorrectly dssmned ii profes- 
sionaJ synonymity between interpretdtion 
nnd environmental educntion.) The pro- 
)»riim iind Its objectives were poorly 
defined nnd cw'en more poorly nrticuUited. 
Much of the fo^ hos since cleared, but 



even io this dny wo grope for n common 
definition of environmental education. 

Now, that ubiquitous pendulum of 
over-reoction is beginning its inevitable 
swing towards the center, and sighs of 
relief can be hedrd throughoLit the ranks, 
"At last! Back to interpretation!" But now, 
ihiinks to the environmania of the past 
decode, it's back to interpretation which is 
gieatlv enriched by a much deeper en- 
viron men ta I di men sion . 

Interpreters have traditionally per- 
ceived interpretation in two dimensions: 
^actual and conceptual. The factual di- 
..lensions comprise the purely- informa- 
tional aspects of interpretatii>n such as di- 
rections, distances, dimensitMis, Statistics, 
names of places and objects, etc. Although 
fundamental to any interpretive effort, the 
factual diniension is the least meaningful 
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Uilion. Tlio concuplLKil JinuMision JlmIs 
wilh itlLMS. It L'lViK^sci's tjcts jiul tliMnils 
into 0 unitu'd wlu^lc, lHhI fcKitcs tlii»m in 
u\n*s nu»onin^;tul In s isili^rs. This is Uh» 
LH'oli>j;icol LiimcnsiiMi wliich j;i\vs nicon- 
in^ond body inlorprotolii>n. I'lu' 
Slronds tipproiU'b is j j;ool1 uxtimplo of 
concopliKiI intcrprolLilion (si'i» story on 
Slnnds, p. 15 ). 

Thi'fv hos iilwtiys luvn third dimiMv 
sion to lntorprL'tatli>n, thntol onviriuinuM^ 
111! nuMMlily. WiduvciVt nhvoysUH'n I'udy 
i'onsi'i(»us ot this ditiionsion, tind it rorcly 
hos ri*coi\'L»d lis di»s(M'\('d iMiiphnsis, The 
onvinuinHMitol dimension tr.insicnds thi' 
nuM'i' oiMiinuiniLMlion ol t.uMs ond idi'.is, It 



is the Inmicin dimension thtit tuids soul io 
the body o\ intcrprettition. Tliis dimension 
diH»sn'l i'\posL» so nniL'h tis it chdlk'n^es 
.ind <.]iu'stit>ns. Its tjucstitms hc\vc d hiMS'y 
M of "vtui" in them, and '^clp to 
ilors ttuvard a grLMlLMMWcircnuss of 
n thoughts and feelings. They see 
' . llu'ir liW'S are related to the web of 
ale, and how human actions can alter that 
relationship. Thev are asked ti^ examine 
alternati\'e actions, and to consider' their 
conseijuences. 

Let's loi^kal some examples of the three 
interprelise dimensions. 

Factiiiil n////c//s/i)// 

Kangaroo rats li\'e here. 

CofKCplunl Dinh'}t>io}i 

Kangaroo rats are well adapted, through 
natural e\'okition, to ihrhe in this desert 
ens'ironmenl. 

Ijwironntcntal Dinwn^hm 

If you were a park manager, would voli he 
concerned about kangaroo rats? Why? Of 
what \'alue are they? I low would \'oli 
manage theni and their habitat? 

ractuol Dimension 

Lake Mi*ad National Uocreation .'\rea gets 
o\'er ^,00(),()(H) \'isils per yeai'. 

CiVh'cptunI ni)tini>iO}f 

CT'(Uvded cilv living produces tension, 
frustration, and distrust, Parks can pri^- 
vide respite from tin* ills of over- 
crowding. Hut. now, parks are geltiiu; 
crinvded, loo. 

ini'irontncntiil l^inicit^iioit 

I low lIo you feel about crowded biMches 
and park roads? Do viui mind walling in 



line to launch your bor»l? C^r to use the 
restroonis? If \'ou were a park manager 
would \'ou limit the area's use to insure 
uncrowded recreation? I low? 

iih'iKii! Pifncfisiiift 

Hi 'u'ep Ii\'e in these tnountains. 

Highi^rn pi^pu la lions are controlled by 
water and food supplies, disease, and 
predaliiui, 

I low do vou feel about tri^phy hunting? 
Or predator control? ShoLild everv herd be 
hunted? Are ncMi -hunted animals of ben- 
efit to man? 1 Uns ? 

The ens'ironmenlal dimension of in- 
terpretatUMi enccHi rages visitors to rel\' on 
their own abilities to es'akiate environ- 
mental questions. Rather than appealing 
to authority \o make these s'akie judge- 
ments for them, thev are expi^sed lo 
amUher channel of a more self-diri'Cted 
na t Lire. And, the ciMickisiiMis they reach 
ma\' depend io l\ large (.legree ou your 
skills as an interprelei" in all three dimen- 
siims of interprelatiiMi. 



Mr. F.vmts in nn Inicrjirctm Spcnali^t 
xoiih the Nationnl Park Scn'/cc's Souilnvc$t 
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The Pour "R's" 
of Education 



Inj Sieve Van Mat re 



77/i' ^itn huri /»i/rs/ tuil \wui innlcr u </</i/'s 
^^mwlh of \^}ti\f ilouilii to hithc the eonift'r> 
thiv>< the h(i]f with o <oft. s^olileji //y///. /\s 
C/tns \^i;(i/'> his jounuil aiul hi'iu(> 
//fc fhith toH'iini his iieivlu di>eovereil uhis^ie 
s/'i'/. / ffoiut to the horizon. /?; the ilistafu'e. 
ii \^li<te}iiii\^ >treivner of s^ulh are ridifi^\i the 
wimis. When thiy'rehroathiile to u> the\/ appear 
to he white flakes. t^he}i disappear ^uihlenh/ as 
..the}/ turfi from the ^iiiiU^^ht toward the riil\;i\ 
Farlier iii the afteriioon I had sa^^ested to 
Chris that perhaps he would like t y out some 
ot our toihtniitws for dran'i}i\^ chaser ti> the 
natural world. Soio after loeatins^ a secret 
plaee orer ofi the rihku shorelitie. iie is yc'/'^x 
'i>fl/(» experiment on his tuen. 

When Chris ivluinod XhM ovL»nin>;, 
in crvi^no could toll ihiil his inimorsion 
h.ul bocn .1 sLictvss. As wc lolkoJ <i bit 
,iKiul llio oxpcriLMKo. his u'i>rJs echoed 
those from other trips *ind timus: "1 uo\ cr 
liked Hnj^lish much in school, but sittiti^ 
out here on the rocks by ytuu'selt yt>u just 
want ti> put it .ill down." At t'itteen, 
Cliris ii.id never known the thrill ot* tlow- 
inv; with the si^v;hts jnd sounds and smells 
of .1 wild eN enint;. Scidly. he h.id !ie\ er 
stilled himself and let the processes of life 
swvi'p him up in their endless supply 
luMutv and pattern. C hris liad seeti the 
natural world, hut he had never absorbed 
its feejinv;. 
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yUc most ptvs -inj; LMivirDniiu'nt.il isSLif 
of our limos is this lo hi'lp p^'opk* 

riMWiikon IhiMr itinalo si'nsilis'ily towards 
iiti'. On ,1 aviMil Iclovision inlL*r\'iL'\v I wms 
jski'J wholhor iMivironnKMit.il c'diKMlioti 
isn't SLiport'liittus in vifW ot tlu» lairriMil 
»inii siron^ onipli.isis upon v;e'Hin^ b.ick to 
lht» h.isics or llif tlirtv R's in I'diiCcUion? 
My«ins\ve'r was, ".\o," lor )*L»llin^ b.irk to 
ihc Ivsics is 11h» wholo point ol L»n\'iron- 
nuMit.il rJiKMlion. W'hM rouki ln» niorr 

iMsic Ih.in cin undi»rst Landing i>t cind ,i 

tiH»linv; lor - till* prori'ssos whirh v;o\ i»rn 
om* i»\iste'nii' on this pl.inol!^ 

Slu'oIv. iMi\ ironnK'nl.il I'dnr.ilion Is ,is 
iniport.int ,is o nK'nt.il siMnni.ilion ot A^- 
slr.ic I symbols, or tho i o;k;nitii>n ol .i i iTloin 
.irrjngiMnenl ol linos ,nnl rur\ i's. W'l^ say 
lluU ui» w.inl oi\r \ ounv;stiM s [o bv Mv to 
riMil .inil lo ni.iki* nMrcvl inonot,ir\' 
I lian,v;o, bnt shouldn't w o hrst w isb thrni 
tobo.nv.n i»ot Ihrirown role in our | nu'ls 
prorossi»s ot lil\0 ( oninion simisi' lolls us 
that lliosi' w hi> don't Iih'I anvlhinv; prob- 
,iii|v won't lio.mvthini;. Il \ ouiMn't tool Iho 
hiMt'ot a sto\0'tup \ou prol\ibl\ won'l 
pull aw av vour h.\nd Hv llu'sjini' toki'n. it 



\-ou don't tool .uivthing tor .1 I'ori'Sl ooni- 
niunit\', \'ou probLibly won'l haston io oh- 
jool loitsdoniiso. I\)intodi\', ri«-sonsili/ing 
oursob'os to tho procossos of Iiti' must bo- 
romo thi' I'oiu'lh 'K' of oduoalion, 

I'or many poi>plo otu'irtmmonlal oduoa- 
tion is \ iowod nol .is.) basic, bnt ratlior .is .1 
stopchild of oduL'alion, Again and again it 
iLUMis up foousing upon tin* nomiMiclaturi' 
of lAistoni o withtHit boiny; toniporod by 
.H ti\ ilios which addross tho footings of 
Ihosoit is mo. nil tosor\'o. TIum'osuIIs ha\'o 
placi'ii much of t>Lu- otn'h'tmniontal I'duoa- 
tit>n in an affoiii\'o vacmun. 

W'o ha\ o boon lod tt) bolio\'o th.it 0110 
slioLikl tOilob substanti\'oot)ntont and Iiido 
toolings, as if foolingsoan thoroby bo sopa- 
ratod friMii loarning, \'i)t stv Wo loarnbost 
wli.U wo ti'i'l iK»sl abtuit lo.irning. Wo pur- 
sno most things in lifo bocaiisoof tlK.'gooii 
toi'lings thi'\' gi\'o lis, bo tlioN" pooplo. 
pkui's, posiiunis or possossi\Mis, /Ni'ooril- 
ini'J\', wo .u o doto.iting oin* purposo it wo 



ignoro thai wliich inakos toarning moan- 
ingful. It is truo lhal thocognilivoroahii of 
oduiMtion con li nil OS to rocoivo nnich at- 
ti'ntion, but I ho affoctis'o ro.iliii nia\' w'i*ll 
pnn'o to bi' tho Cindorolla of odLicatlon in 
tho docados ahoad. 

At tho boartof thoso who oviilonco groat 
onvironmontal concorn you will inwiriably 
find a w'oll-dvs'oK^pod awaronoss .ind ap- 
prociation of lito's natLiral systoms. Ton 
yoars ago a group of us sot out to 
holp voung pooplo dowlop sLich awaro- 
noss— n »////(' lit ///c i^iinic time hoi ping 
them build a concoptual u ndo rs ta nding of 
the basic proCossos upon which thoso sys- 
toms aro organi/.od and oporalo. it was our 
dosiro to iiolp young pooplo build a 
framowork for tho onviri>nmontal 
docision- making that comos with growth, 
in somo sonso w o followod Maslow's loaci 
in looking at Ihoso wo considorod to bo 
hoalthy (\"is-a-\'is ons'ironmontal .iwaro- 
noss) and thon sol out to holp olhors g.iin 
such attitudos and li ndorstamlings. Wo 
did not directly attack I ho problom of 
walor polkition or lanil planning or recycl- 
ing wastes, bul ondoavori'd lo help our 
youngsters put logollior the m.ilrix out of 
which posili\"e concern for Ihose issues 
would na I ur.illy os'oK'o, Within the scope 
of this article il is nol pi. .si bio to con\'oy 
\'ery much i>f the results of our re- 
sensitizing work, bul bi're ari^ a few basic 
tools that we li.iN'o iounii sui- ossful li>r 
helping pot^plo nvogni/e .nid .miplilV 
their feelings anil altitudes; 

Sharing Circles 

After man\' of our loarning actis-itios, par- 
ticularly ones which tocLis upon a concop- 
lual Lindorsta nding, such as tho intorpre- 
livo iMicounters, we form a sharing circle. 
Tbo group joins li.inds thon pLills together 
in a tight circle botoro silting down. Tho 
loader begins by asking o\"eryone lo com- 
plete a given sta lemon t according lo their 
feelings, e.g.. " Ibo tooling toil.n- that 1 
would like to rocapluro w.)s " or "1 

toll nit^sl uncomfoi lablo lod.n w .-.'n . .". 

kacli person rofHMls the A jHUil^n be- 
fore filling in his or her tlioug^K Mi*v the 
first round the circle is opoi. ?. a _-jioral 
expression or the lo.ider ma\ asf. lor 
.uiotlior completion which piolu-. .1 bit 
deeper into llio reasons for tho initial 
coniinoiits, 1 lore .iro some opening o\om- 
plos and pi^ssiblo secoml-round choices: 
The noalost thine, lor mo tod.n' was . . . 
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1 lhoLii;lit it Wiis niMt Ihh\uisi' it in«uit' 
nil- U'l'l . . . 

riu» thinj; lluil I w oiiM nu>sl onjoy 
lioin^v; jv;.mii vwi^ . . . 

1 wish t'VcTN oiu' rtuiUi lio il 
InvtUisf . . . 

Tlu' U'flini; tocLu' lIuU I would niosl likL* 
U' ^h^irf \\\vs . . . 

Khw thing tluU 1 roLiK! do io ^^h^nv 
fiH'linv; woLild Ih» 
( ' i-rvthini; tluU 1 Ivn t rt-n Ioli.iw 1 
:. - iost'sl to . . , 

MlU'tijv. 1 want m. \ iiildrni to Uh'I 



siv^ns, lI siipcnso or ptuicli — all lu'lp pro- 
\ idt' on Liir of imptMlonro. circ, .ind coiv 
cc'rn. iMMiilly, <^ t'ormnl, almost rurLMnoninl, 
atmospluM-L' surrounds thcMr distribution. 

In mi^st CiiSL^s wl' ask i.'\'i.'ryono to find n 
"maj;ic spot/' n special plact.' or niche', 
wluM-L' thoy can ,^o >'ach day to sit and he 
alone'— to writf 'o ^)nlcniplato. to just 
"k't it he." If sii :ot times are set aside 
during the da\ ^litLide and natural 

tUwer\'ation, nii ang people will Lise 
tlu'ir jtuirnals. . \ v all, if the leaders 
take care It) ten. eir own journals, the 
group is likelv t. ■'lk>w suit. 



I'c. TTTnal Journals 

V\ .kiing indi\ idLial joLunals (or note- 
be- >ks. skt^tehbooks or logs) has he- 
l ome a major part ot olu' progrjmming 
I heir \ alue is in expressing ond clarifying 
feelings. Sonielinies wi» ask lor \ i>lunteers 
to share something from their jomnals as 
\M- -Il around a small fire in iho e\ ening. 
or ,\ r reijuosl that tho\ ltM\ e them w ith us 
at th. "nd ol tin- evpone.u e. luii 'in- )Our- 
na!-' -re al•.^avs pri\ati' ^md ne\« -^een 

• i! i J permission. 

It w Mnporiant to note that \'. > don't 
■f.-i';n people to write; we suv;; st and 
the act of writing, Inadiiiiion. we 

Ac " i'cial insiM ts to the )ournak> u|LuUes, 
• ' notations) whicluMUHunagi' both a 
- iside ami. at least. mornenlar\ re- 
■^u. ii. I hey are usually pot together W 
Iht -;aff. \ special cover, a stinuilatine, 
readmg clipped inside, blockprinled de- 
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Sensory Slrak'gic- 

The importance o: f Licti\'ilies in this 
categLMA' lies in In^in the dt>ing and the 
telling. Theirgoal is to lieighten one's sense 
of a personal relationship with all life. 
These acti\'ities provide .i first-hainl, often 
L-nipathetic I'ontacl with the natuial world. 
After the \'arious e\perienci»s. the leelings 
of the parlicipars .ire amplified in both 
formal and infoinial situalions (the Luider- 
i\'ing premise KUk that, shared export- 
ences produce sh^..d \'aliies). Culminating 
.u tn ities used h incliideLl a "sharing 
circle. "a "gallerv ■■ sketches made during 
,m ,icli\ it\', or h.w nu; evervone go oit to sit 
shoulder-to-shoulder w ith a partner and 
tell one .mother about person^il disco\ i'ries. 

A group is led into a wooded area while 
blindfolded, hvervone finils a tree and 
proci»eds to gel ti> know it without seeing 
it. After reluming to the starling point, 
e\'er\ one remo\'es Iheir blindfold and sees 
if thev can go back and locale their per- 
sonal, "one-of-a-kind" tree. 
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/V1(/A/Mx friinuh re//// ii pUinl 
Ilveryone finds a single plant ihnl they 
would like to have as a friend. They spend 
at least fifteen minutes quietly examining 
their discovery. Then everyone introduces 
their new friend to the group. The punch 
line is that wheiieN'^r they retLirn to the spot 
they now know that a friend of theirs Is 
waiting. 

Hmi^ini^ iiroiuid with a /ro^v; 
Hach member of the group selects an ani- 
mal that he or she would like io spend an 
hour or more with (frogs are particularly 
giHKi). The idea is just to spend some time 
with one animal. SiUind watch it. Follow it 
aroimd, Try to imagine being inside its 
skin: I low does it .see I he wt^rld? Share a 
t'ew moments oi life with it. Iw'erything is 
Lmiq ue. 

One final note: experiences like these 
are designed primarily io expense and 
strengthen /c(7///ys kn the natural world 
through direct contact. The activities are 
not so much values-clarif\'ing as Ihey are 
\Mlues-building. Why? hu.i cations are that 
people ha\'e M'rv few vtih> • that they are 
willing to act vi\-^\ with an' degree of regu- 
larit\'. Thus, ttvrtNtill ens'tr Mimenlal values 
amongst thi' rat:<«'r eclectic assortment that 
each of us carrrt-- armnid will take nnich 
more than a ■> ^'f the imkmrs, classr(Him- 
type acti\'itie> n. u' pepula:. At their best 
such valuesn iarit\ ine, lei'hniiiues appear lo 
ilkmiinale the - M->(en and degree o[ vab 
Lies, but de\eiop!ng a nt strengthening 
those Nalues appears come fn>m im- 
mediate, ni<'-} v'.iten siuired, experience. 
We believe thai r - sensiii/ing pei^ple io the 
natural worKl tl>rough direct, purpt^seful 
.icli\'ilies will lead ti> liie development of 
individual vakie^ thai reflect a perstmal 
cherishing of all lile. 



\\r. \ /// \hUf r thcaulhoi of ACCIJWATI- 
ZA'I'li^N: A >c//N)n/ <///</ Coihvpiiuil Ap- 
/»/■(),}(■/ fo rAvh\\^uol l}}ivhvnicnt, and AC- 
C/JV;. V/7//.Vc;; A /^•^se//<// tuul Kcfltrlirc 
ApyiiUh h Ion .\'(// ///■<// /\<7<///(W/s////»(.'b»/(T/V</// 
Cuntfiitt^ /^ssecM///tw/, /OviJ/erJ IViuu/s, 
//»/sr/7/e, ItuliiWn 70 /.'^/), //c/s (/»/ </ss/s/(//// 

S//////C for ruviivf! iirntiil Aintrcnc^)^ (// CJt'ar\>e 
lV/7//<JMjs Collr^r, .r/zc/c hr t oMr/Nc/s uvrk^ 
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The 

Strands Concepts 

b\f Clcfin L. I IhiiiiiiiU' 



The SliMtuls i'oiKi»pts, whu-h form [he 
cDm'opUi.il tVcinu'Work for llu' Niilion.il 
r.iiviri)nmiMilcil luliuMlion l^^rvrlopnirnl 
l'roi»i\iiii. .iro htisiHl on tin.* prriii- 
isr th.il pi'oplo kMfn .uul think in ihr 
ronU'Xt o( Sitniliiritic^ .ind Varictu'^. hit- 
tcni>, inWrrclation^hifK^ ciiul hitcnlcfkinicii' 
(•h'>. Cofitifiuiti/ iind Chmi^c, .ind Ailopta- 
fhii ciiid I'.voliition. All Ihr oNpcriL-nccs ot 
niiin iiro included in llu-sr ri)ni i-pls. 
Thcv iiro intuilivoly discovorod by chil- 
drLMi in iho proCi»ss t>l normal develop- 
nieiil. Anv tiMi'liin^-leorni'v , eNpei ience 
will llierotore ho iiu' luvlive if wh.il is 
liUighl is Uuighl in iuirmony wilh these 
e.irl\'. solf-devoK>ped systems foreopinv;— 
the Slrcinds loneepls. H\' KMinini* to use 
thein deliber.itely, ds eonscious-level 
tools, the child will reUiin more insij;hts 
iind iichiew .\ lHMv;htened sense of wilues. 
The Strjnds c^in be used to tejch on\' 
subject m.'Mer Hf* k j brief description 
of the . , t'pl^ ' 'heir rel.itiin;- '^ .^s to 
our e\ Ku' i ":"- 

Similaiyt* ^nit varieties 
CeopK* .|uri-. ••nship on e.irth by 
being t\-?^ ^. i- remenibers beinv; 
born, -n, tnie people tire old 

enouv;h tiv' ^ .il". birth in the .ibstr.ict, 
Ihev kn U:..: vn- h isa well s^ife i;Lkirded 
proee^- '^t^ i><\ j -"- n the presence of in- 
stincti^^-e :pa' !ittj; ' x iuivior, it is iiMKilly 
surrtuETtif d K .) 'v-hlv refined lechnol- 



ov;y, 


skilled mil ^ 


iuMl stiiff, .ind on en- 


viriMv 


— th^ er 


.'.;rev iin inipressi\'ely 


hi);li ^ 


. . altMMv 


I ivn\'e\'er, the e\'ent is 


entire- 


. i| le-et^ ! ■ 


,1 child evpcriencing 


Ihetr,:. 


''irti 


, 1 le hiis just been sum- 


niiiriK 


■ . ,;'le.: tn- 


;n iin en\'ii't>nrnent he 


ci>nsU!. 




: 1 le h,\s no tissin\inres, 


no int« 


, \\^\,: :('sti;hts--no Linderstcind- 


inj;s th 




• lu'lpers cind technob 


ov;y cv 


. .A. I . 


- rold cind exposed ,ind 


thrccK 




-itrciged. lnstincti\"ely , 


he Uv: 




. e, cind to th<it end he 


beinK 


. . • u j; 


•rinv; v;Lini;lion in his 


sniidl. 
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Of the nicin\- incredibly swift, complex 
UMrning activities thdt occur in the first 
hours or ddvs of independent life, few 
vield to simple observation or c.isunl 
description, Of those thdt do, tlie child's 
complete identification of its mother 
is the nK>sl interesting. With only his 
sensorv equipment for 'iools-^tind 
tluise mil yet full)' functional — he im- 
prints liimself with the most intimate 
physical ciiu! psychological components 
of his mother. This is often accomplished 
in on .itmosphere s.iturdted with females, 
but the inf.int cjuickly lenrns th.it while 
the\' lire till quite siniikir to mother, they 
.ire .ilso differ.-nt, .ind for many purposes 
the\' .ire not intercli.inge.ible with her. 

Yet, these other females .ire useful, 
.mil tlie chiid le.irns w.iys to comniuni- 
c.ite his needs to them. F-.ither, in .ippo^^i- 
tion to f.itherlike figures, is olso soon 
identified. As perceptitm des'elops, c.is- 
c.ides of stimuli from .ill p.irts t>f the child's 
.inim.ite .ind in.inim.ite en virt>nment .ire 
.w'idlv processed — prtK'essed t>n .irri\ m1 
into two piles: .i c.itoltu; of simiLirities 
.ind .1 c.it.ilog of wirieties. On this b.i^i — 
comp.irison .ind differeiiti.ition, the child 
copes 'A'ith his en\'iroiiment .ind le^irn^ 
to m.inipulii te it effecti\'ely. 

Piillcrns 

To be .icct>sted b\' .i str.inge toddler .ind 
.iccused of being his 'mommy' t)r 'd.iddy' 
is st.irtling .ind t)ften eiiib.ir.issing. Still, 
it is .1 common iHVurence. Why does .i 
child who cm usu.ilU' quickly st>rt his 
ve.ll p.irenls from .i l.irge s.inipling m.ike 
such .1 mist.ike? 

\W the liiMi' .1 child h.is re.iched the .\ge 
of niii: ' ML;hteen months, he h.is < 
perienLei. ^^.^iny stimuli, lie is incre.)>- 
ingly enc* Uering new tines to which he 
wishes ti-'i'ake immedi.ite response-- 
.IS in gree ig .i p.irent. C\>nfrt)nted with 
cin indi\'id^ .il who be.irs .i strtmg p.irent.il 
resembl.UK.', the child feels uncort.iin. 
but si>rtiivj, through his ntuv cumbersoirie 
C.U.ilog oi -imil.irities tUid v.irielies to 
m.ike .1 pi' iti\'e identlfic.ition is tedious. 
The child i^ Iruslr.ited by the process 
.Hid biM'ed with the time it t.ikes. As older 
i hildren do in tboLis.inds of classrotMiis 
e\-er\' d.u'. when process f.iils ,ind bori'- 
diMii [^re\'.uls, he guesses! l!o\\»>\'er, 
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wrong gLi esses bring Liiiple.is.int, neg.i- 
ti\'e responses. The neg.iti\'e results of loo 
much gLiessing begins to force ch.inges 
in the system th.it until now h.is served so 
well. Thus, of necessity, the child refines 
his procedures by iiwenting the con- 
cept of p.it terns. I\it terns dr.im.i tic.il ly 
condense the content of simil.irity- 
v.iriety c.it.ilogs. .A p.ittern is .i templ.ite — 
.1 predigested, perniiinenth' menio- 
ri/ed set of inft>rnintioii tli.it ser\'es .is 
0 model or stereotype for the testing 
uf new stimuli. Now, when .i p.irent 
prospect .ippe.irs, he din be checked 
.igainst .1 mentnl templdte synthesized 
fr()ni .ill the uver-le.irned .it tributes of the 
p.irent. If there is some point .it which 
the c.iiulid.ite does not conform-— voice, 
eve color, size, elc. — th.it attribute is 
inimedi.iteh' obvious .is .i nonfit. judg- 
ment cm quickly be m.ide without refer- 
ence to .in iiU'entory of p.irts bec.uise the 
child's creative .itteiition is now to- 
CLised on orriy thnt sm.ill nonconft>rming 
fr.ictit>n of the tot.il stinuili r.idi.ited by 
the event, l^ter, this tec}inii]ue will .lUow 
routine h.i nulling of complete episodes — 
e\'en whole d.iys — bec.uise they con- 
form to el.ibor.ite templ.ites perfected 
throLigh long use. P.itterns .icceler.ite 
process .ind sa\'e much energy, bLit they 
cm be .illow t'd to rule .md limit li\'es too 
much! 

!nlcrreUli«)nship nnd Interdependence 

High \'i"litaj:e tension grips the ilelis'ery 
room if. .rt the moment of birth, .i new 
child doe^ not reoct \"igon>usly to the 
tr.uini.i i»T tli.1t experience. lie is imniedi- 
.itel\' recognized .is .i problem .md be- 
comes the instant center oi gre.it .mxiely 
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iiiul roiut'i n \\\' kmn\ tin- I'hiKl rajuiros 
spLvial liandlinv; il hi* is to ^uia ivi\ Tlu'if 
an* iiills lor rrsusiit.ilivi.' I'qiiif^nu'nl ami 
s pi vial proii'iliiii's. 

All lilV rurnis iiiliMMil with aiul ari' 
dopi'iuUMil upon lluMr tMu ironiiuMil. I'roni 
IIk* inoiiKMil ol conci'plion a cliiki is cap- 
livi» to tlu» nalLiral la \vs ot iiittM ri'lalionsiiip 
aiul inliM-ilopLMuliMirc. If an individual lilV 
is to bi» SLKVi'sstLil, il must bi* tlu'' pruducl 
of constant iniprovi»nuMit in liu* iiualily 
aiui stopu oi' llu» inliMii'lalionships an J 
intiMilt'piMiilonrii's whirh shapi» il. l-ach 
iniliviilual nuisl Irarn lo I'lfivlivoly man- 
av;L» his ivlalionsliips wilh Spacuship r.arlh 
and ils olhiT irsidL-nls. Tiiis is tlu* wHoIl' 
business of iHkK.tlion. 

Continuity and Chanj;o 
In fri'shnion [Ts\\hoU\i;y, sUidi'nls liMvn 
llitit nion's basil' nocds an* ioo\A. sIu'IUm*, 
siVLirilN', proi ivaliiMi, l'K'. IIu^ lists 
wirv. Whili' nitiuN poopli* spend litVtinios 
in piusLiil of sLiih basii ,i;o.i - tor most 
llu»ri' is linu' .ilso for SLibliniatrd k'Ni'ls ot 
L*oni:LMn. IV'Opli* also want -spiritual ful- 
fillnuMil, profi'Ssional conipi*li;n«:y, a 
dov;ri'i' of sol f-indul^i;oni\\ creativity, pub- 
lic service — Ihe lisl is almost endless. All 
have unique moliv.ilions for selectinv; 
and pursuing; Ihese secondarx' v;ivils, but 
ihev t.lo have .1 ciMiimon denominati^r — 
they nuisl all conlribule to the continuity 
of life! ConlituiilN' is proN'ided by the 
elernal verities. C'onliiuhty is the sun 
risini; and siHlinv; reliably each day; it is 
firm concepts ot v;ooil, bad. home. Cod, 
mother, apple pie. philosophy, etc. Such 
coin iclions are essential to menial, physi- 
cal and emotional stability. \W tar the 
greater portion of the average person's 
total life enerv;y is de\iWed to the acquisi- 
tion aiul maintenance of his continuities. 
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SmniMDiiliiuiitii'^, lu'M J lightly, too 
\on^, luvoiiio obsr.U-M.i'ni 's whii h o\'on- 
tUiilly sorioLislv rotluco thr t|Liiilily of inlrr- 
^rLltioIl^hij.>^ »iiul intordi'fnMuliMU'U'.s. 

Mis proocc Ligation witli tho niiUnli*- 
tiiini'o ol rliorishod rontiiuiilios iiiulor- 
srori»s niiiii's ondoniic iiistVLiriU' in iho 
I\k'l» ot rhango. Chiiny;o IhiLMlL'ns i-ontin 
Liitvl Chtiiu;o tlomnnds oni'rgy, iiiul 
poopio tli) iiol lightly yiold their Ht\» 
LMiorgv. At loiist on thi» subHminiil, iwk- 
livo lowls, chongo is biul, by siniplo, 
unuiTSiil Ji'tinilii>n! Murh timo is spent 
in nuitUiil ivassiirant os ihiit rhtingc i^n 
br good"-ovon iiclivoly dosirod — but. in 
truth, it is iisLialK ^uspert nnd Licceptod 
rolucliintlv unli'ss iho brni'tits iin* rcMl, 
irnnioitiiito »ind UilK- i oniponsatinv;. 

l oo iiuu h rliaiiv;f loo nuii kK be 
d.uigi'roLis! l-\'eii is olisolesi em r inter- 
teres with lonipeu ney at. one end ol Hie 
continuum, so an untuveptable r.ile ot 
Jiiinge at the i»ther e^ni bring al^oiit 
aberrant beha\ lor thiit inav riihiiinate 
in personality disn:irgration. Wow 
briMdlv, loo-rapid i hangi's. threaten- 
ing too nianv i onlinnities, ean result 
in the taikire ot eeononiie, poliliLal atul 
philosophical s\--tenis. and cause wars. 
For each ol'us lher« is ^^ personal InicrLnii 
on which this continuum bel.veen ob- 
solescence anil loli)l V hai>s is delicately bal- 
anced and daily ni.vilained at the point 
ol inaxinunn persona! conitorl, because 
man's tlegree t>t tolerance \ov change is 
variable, as is his i-.si»ntial degree ol 
continuitv. on an\ gi\en da\ ! ramiliarity — 
through eilucation with the nLitun^ 
and mechanics of the process of acquiring 
and maintaining this equilibrium en- 
hances personal stabilil\' and facilitates its 
maintenance. Onl\ when this facilit\" has 
been persimalK' achie\ ed is an indi\ idual 



equipped to contribute intelligently li^ the 
placement iUid maintenance of the col- 
lectiN'e fulcrinii of his societw 

Adaptation and Evolution 

Science fiction has often preseutei.1 the 
hypothesis of time travel. U »e\pected/in- 
stantaneous transport through a signifi- 
cant time span, howev'er, would certainly 
result in a ilisorienleil, nonfunctional 
person. Confused, frightened, uncom- 
prehending of his new en\'ironmental r*'- 
lationships, the in(.li\'ii.lual wouhl 
most desperately to be back in an eiu, 
familiar context again.. Vet, ten years ago, 
all mankind was as poorly prepared as 
that for what is transpiring in the world 
today! Instead of lime tra\'el, howe\er, 
people ha\'e li\ ed the inti'r\enmg years, 
making daiU' incremental changes in be- 
ha\'ior that compensated for small (.laily 
changes in their en\'ironnuMit. Most ot 
these beha\ioral changes were not indi- 
N'idually noticed, bLit the\' cvrntiuLiously 
proN'ided retention of orientation and 
permitted subtle shifts in responses to 
new stinuili — thnuigh the process ol 
shedding a few obsolescences and picking 
up a few new skills. In sluvk ailaptatitm 
has occurred. Man is still coining, but 
nothing remains unchanged. 

In the earlv l ocene days ol mammalian 
life, there was, among the grasses ot some 
precontinent, a fo\-si/.ed animal, the 
I-ohippus, scurr\'ing jbout on 
tippyloes — earnestly a\'oiding predators, 
- finding ioiKi and coping with the climate. 
So dedicated was his effort tiiat millions of 
vears went b\*, ,is did impressi\'e but im- 
noticed changes in predali^rv patterns, 
food supplies and climate. ,'\nd still Tip- 
pytiH's sLn'\'i\'ed. 

in the last flicker of an in--tant in the age 
of manimals, when lumuuis came on the 
sci'ne. some of the more cle\'er ot them 

skeleton- of Tippytoes, and, in 
moments of inM-^ht s^iw patterns i>merge: 
l\ci»pt for the \ast difterence 1:1 si/e, 
I'ohippus fittr the template ot the mod- 
ern ht>rsi>! llov\<'\'er, with the success ot 



I-ohippLis' adaptati(Hi to etuis of changing 
en\'iriuiments came the loss of virtually 
all traces of his personality and physical 
identitv. Only the experts couj^i trace 
his hislor\'. 

Is it possible that sonu* fLitLire sequence 
of events might permit a modern Per- 
ch eron to experience the history of Hohip- 
pLis in reN'erse — to one dt\v become a 
ner\'oLis, fox-si/e animal scurrying tim- 
idUMhrough the grasses of some future 
clime^ Most people t.'h ^i that ihesi^ 
' ! re\ el sil>le; toi the ej \\\[ 

degrr. : adaptatiim that l-ohippus has 
accomplished, and for that attained by the 
thoLisands ol other ancient species, the 
comept oi evoIutii>n is LisefLil. 

The Import 

The Strands concepts can be used to leach 
anv subject matter. In the Natiiinal Park 
Ser\'ice eiwironmenlal interpretation has 
been made more effectiw. lucid and 
palatable through the thematic use of 
the Strands. 

People whose natural educational ori- 
entations are reinforced through the 
deliberate, skillful use of Strands 
concepts can more easilv acquire and more 
fullv exercise a personal environmental 
ethic. Thev will more creatively and pre- 
ciselv contribute to the pkicemenl and 
maintenance of the col lei live fulcrum of 
their society. When tiiat i- well achieved, 
we ma\' be saiil to possess a national en- 
\'irt»nmental I'thic. 



Mr. Hinsdale is an Lnvitvtimcninl Eiiu- 
aUion Specialist with the National Park 
Sctvicc's Pacific Northivcst Rc;^ion. 
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A Process Approach 
to Education 

by Audrey Dixon 



NEHD 

rhe N'titiunjl I-.nvirunnuMiUil l-dLjCiTlii>n 
Dovclopmonl (NIil-D) ProgMni of iho Nn- 
lioiitil Park SiTvici' is ^plv^'c>> approiich In 
oducalioii. ThroLij;h uso of I ho 
CLirriculum-inlt»j»riUinj; maliMials du- 
vt'lopod tor tho program by tho National 
Park I'OLindation, scIkh)! childrL»n trom 
kindergarten through eighth grade get to 
look at the world thrcuigh the eyes of dis- 
covery, and are helped to gradually ex- 
pand their frames of reference for dealing 
realiNtvally hut fle\ihly with their total en- 
vironment. As awareness pushes the stu- 
dents' boundaries of understanding out- 
ward, they learn that nothing is static, that 
all ls in movement: everything is process. 
They are helped to see that jllhough they 
live on a planet that isesser nally as closed 
a svstem as that uf a space-iiip that might 
he orbiting the same sun, tiu'ir worlds for 
discovering proeess are limitk»ss. 

This discoverv is made pi »ssihle because 
\H1:D is multi-disciplinan . sidesteps the 
us u a 1 1 v CO m pa r I m e n ta 1 iz e d d u cal i ve s ys - 
tem which deals mainly wUh discrete bits 
of information, uses both indoors and 
outdoors as a classroom, and employs the 
Strands conceptual approach— a way of 
seeing, listening, comparing, umder- 
standing , . . and deciding . even 
during the very early elcment^-rv years. 
The concepts used in tlu' Strar- Js concep- 
tual approach are: 

Similarity and Variety 
Patterns 

interrelationship and Inter- 
dependence 
Continuity and Change 
Adaptation and l-volution. 

When presented "en toti^" they can read- 
ilv be seen as a svstems appriuich in en- 
\" i ro n n^e n t a 1 e d u ca t ic> n . 

Since the materials de\ eloped ari» 
mainlv lor use in schools, lhe\' do not ig- 
nore the lact that they must meet the 
schools where thi'y aie now ilytfTey are h^ 
be used And right now, nHv^l-^criools 
htive tived curricula within ateas labelled 
"socia. studies." "science," 'math/' 
"hum.-nities." and "languae.r arts." j-ven 



at first glance one can see that the set tif 
Strands listed above can be used tti teach 
or interpret ami subject, yet in a way that 
helps avoid unnatural fragmentation. 

The NF:I:D Program strives tti awaken or 
deepen a conscious awareness of all envi- 
ronmc Ls within each child it- touches. It 
hopes to lengthen that awareness tti un- 
derstanding, and the understanding tti a 
life oi commitment to \'alues thot will en- 
hance the quality of life for nmst people. 

Thus far, this environmental educatitm 
program has published materials in the 
formats of students' class rotim btniks and 
outdoor boi^ks, and teacher's guides ftir 
grades three thrtuigh six; it currently has 
a Teacher's Resource Guide ftir tlie 
kindergarten tlirtuigh sectind grades due 
for lelease June Ibtb. Addititinally, in the 
i'all of 1^)75, a series tif six filmstrips will be 
released iox the seventh and eighth grades. 
Although produced with the schtuil stu- 
dent in mind, the lesstins and activities may 
be used in workshopsand in park interpre- 
tption programs as well. 

NI'SA 

While the N'l'HD program's thrust is 
mainlv through written materials, the Na- 
tional I'ln'ironmenlal Stud\' Area (Nl'S/\) 
program of the Natiiuial Park invt^l\'es thi» 
identification o\ imu ironmental study 
areas with activ. exemplary programs in 
en\ ironmi»ntal i vlucalioii to be used by 

1:0 



schools and other interested groups. 
Study areas might include: a plot of land 
on school grounds, a city dump, aquatic 
environment (including sewage disposal 
stations), a forest, a prairie, a meadow, a 
historic site, an archeological excavation. 
The possibilities are endless, bLit those 
most valuable include the interfaces of two 
ecosystems. I-ach NI-SA serves as a re- 
source base for students to explore and 
learn about the environment and their re- 
lationship and responsibility to it. Special 
site materials are developed by park and 
school personnel to deepen student 
awareness o{ the manv elements within 
the study area. 

NEEL 

The National En\'irontiiental liducaliiMi 
Landmark (NUML) program, also adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service, has 
been organized to recognize superior 
local, state and private NI-SA> 



Ms. Dixon is an Euviwwucntal Etiucation 
Specialist xuith the Division of Inter- 
prvtotiou, Notional Park Sewicc in 
Washini^ton, D. C. 



The Scope of 

Environmental Education 

bxf Bruce \'h'Hcnty 



How m.iny linn'S Uc\\c yoii Ix^cn 
with ti surprisL' visit Irom .i yi'llinv school 
bus lillod with chikiiL'n Otij;or U> l'\pKh1l» 
nut o\ [he bus tis it thoy wcvc goini; to 
devour your p^irk? 

Followinj; tbis ri'stli'^^s i Tt'u oiu n iv 
tiiuls sl'Vlm\U btirricJ inn \\c\\-\\u\\'^\\\, . 
iLMcluTs tiPLl ptirLMits LMj;L»r io in.ikr Ihi^ 
unsL'hL\iuK»d vonturo into tbi' pork ii 
nHMnin\;ful o\u\ 

The typiGil solution is iUM U^miW 10 
mi!HitL» film or slidi' sbow or. tlu' p.irk. 
But tbon \vh,n? Tor over 30 Jt^ thr bi,i; 
vellow SL'hool bus luis bi'L'n jms ini; iil our 
parks unonnouncL'd tind for VLwrs we ho\ e 
been sbowinv; v;roups of sehool chiUlren 
into cUjdiO'S'isuol rooms li^r qiiiikie pre- 
sentations. Iben we usUttlls' v;i\'e the un- 
seheiiuled sehool \;roup the staiularJ park 
lour. And in the pnuess, mtinv \U us IrwU 
our votmv; v isitors as less ibon ret;Likir 
"park N'isitors/' 

f'invironmental edueation is an ap- 
proaeb to impro\ inj; tbo park experiem es 
taken home bv the children of the yelliwv 
school bus, as well as all the s-isitors to the 
park. 

In apprtMchinj; the problem oi proviil- 
inv; a meaninj;ful park experience— it's 
important to lt>ok at: 

1. The impact on park resources. 

2. The affect c>f en\-ironniental educa- 
tion on students. 

3. The relationship between learii^-s 
and park personnel. 

I low- do we treat park \'isitors ami protect 
resources at the same time? In the 
mid-bO's, manv people in the \'ational 
Park Service bej;an to examine our park 
resources in lij;ht of visitor impact. At the 
same time. \ve disco\*ered that llie lowest 
use of our areas occurreil ilurinv; iniii- 
wei^k periods cU" fall, winter and sprinv;. ,bv 
spreadinj; \'isitor use. we foLinii that park 
resiHirces suflereL) less damav^e, Thus, we 
encouraged sc1kh>1s ti^ use parks as class- 
roiMiis during; these slack periods. 

.AbiHit the same time, ibi" public bev;an 
ii'.ine, words like en\ iriMTment , ecoloi'.w 
and awaren^'ss, Sonu' nf the p. ^ i^lr m ihr 
\atit>na! Pari ' = r\ ici' bi'i;an tt» rxamim- 
th\' manai^iMU U of our park- ni relation- 
ship li> our iMi vironmenlal pi i tiers. 



Those of us in the parks at the time put 
these two sets of iiieas together and ftuind 
that bv redesigning tht» Lise p«itterns to fill 
in the mid-week .ison with s* hool 

groups anti by t; ne new cow. . i - o! 
L'ln ironmental au ar \\ eh.u nv' 

li\el\ --cliool program tlian e\'er beloir. 

B\ the late '60's, National Park Sers'ice 
areas began ti^ develop special en\'iron- 
mentaJ education OLitreach programs to 
bring, ;*-.ew meaning to the park experi- 
ence. 

FoL-.n' there are lumdreds of schools 
ami riiier institutions practicing ens'iron- 
menui educatioti. Our relationships with 
students, teachers and commimity leaders 
ha\e started the process of establishing 
good em'ironmental ethics. 

Let's examine our relationships with \'ar- 
ious members of school groups visiting 
parks, 

The student is an important park 
s'isitor — ti>morrow's respcMisible citix.en. 
Yiumg pei>ple have demonstrated tinu' 
atid again their eagerness to see, feel, 
smell, -taste and listen to our parks. Th\\\' 
are nn^re active than pjssi\'e. They learn 
best bv discovery. A trip to a park can 
highlight en\'ironmental awareness which 
leads tL^ understanding, which in turn leads 
to Commitment for a better en\'ironment. 
The relationships which students forged 
\vith these resources become a strong 
foLtndntion for their future and ours. No 
park can afford ti^ be without this young 
CLmstituency. 

The great earth nuwement oi the enrlv 
l^J70's apparentK' peaked ns we became 
more in\'i>Ived in building Luir individual 
environmental ediicatitm prL\grams in the 
parks. Si^ne ma\- think it is past, but I can 
assure you that it isn't. There are bun- 
divils of schot)ls and tUher institutions in- 
voK'ed in environmental educatitwi 
todav — .st)me of the many |>rt)grams are 
dt^scribed in the pages of this issue. 

leachers and comnninitv leaders can be 
great multiplit.Ms (M' experience and gulLies 
lv» LiisL\wer\-. In nuviv [wrk peopU 

b»'g,in working ith leac;iers. I'irst. we 
assLueii oursel- s that Wi' were m^t 
eiiucators, but isilher resource managers. 
This was important becaLise we were ask- 
ing teachers lo ti*ach and we Wtmted lo 
proNiiie them wnii VL»sourccs to iisi* as 
outdoi>r classroo' is. 

We learned {\\M if we soki the idea oi 



on s'irun mental education programs to the 
Superintendent of Schools first, the coup- 
era tit up and down the line \vns greater. 
\Vt -^.ed that b Lid gets are important to 
si . Jministrators- We learned that, by 
using that individual in every school dis- 
trict who works within the school ad- 
ministration a^nd has a strong interest in 
parks and environmental education, 
programs were developed more easily. 
We also found that by using teachers 
workdays for workshops in the parks, 
many more teachers volunteered to attend. 
We offered teachers credits towards 
academic degrees as incentives, in short, 
we became partners with school systems in 
designing environmental education as part 
of their curricula. 

Teacher workshops in oLir parks became 
the most impair tant activity we conducted 
in en\'ironmental education: a successful 
workshop molis'ates teachers to put their 
professional skills to work. 

A program of pre- and post-site activities 
strengthens the field trip experience so it is 
not just "another trip," Once teachers have 
committed their own time and energ\' to 
this type of program, the chances are they 
will repeat it year after year. They then 
bectmie the great multipliers. By carefully 
designing the svstem, vou can develop a 
cadre of experienced teachers and teacher 
aides whu can design and operate their 
own programs. 

The same approach taken with teachers 
can be applied to workshops with other 
comnnmit)' and group leaders and park 
personnel. This fm'ther spreads the multip- 
lier effect. 

Works h(ips tor park personnel on all 
le\'els are. 1 belies'e, crucial to the success 
of anv environmental educalii>n pri>gram. 
The Southeast Regional 0((\cc of the Na- 
tional Park Ser\'ice has recently supported 
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rci^ion-v- ' ' Mi l oin iriin- 

niLMittil I'viuv .li. • r kshops 

tor ptirk piTsoiiMcl. : J,nii. uuv inun, 
sub-dislricl rtiiij^crs, cK»rks. sLipi. r\ isors 
tiiid tidniiiiislrtilors — lliu }K'upk" \^ lio 
niiikc the ptirks work — -.ill Ivn e i»ppor- 
iLiiiilics to bLVonic intuM-protcrs tot lhL» 
ptirk. 

The opprotichi's to LMivironnK'nliil c^\u- 
Ctition ore wist. In this ik»\1 section of this 
spL'citil issues ot' TKI:N'DS, we will sketch 
the NHF.D proi;rom os it h^is been 
plenienteci in Spokone tind Kirkkind, 
\Vt]shini;toii, and in Cape Cod National 
Seashore; the NM:SA programs at Shenan- 
doah and l:verv;lades N'ational Parks and 
Delaware Water ( inp National Recreation 
Area, and a nunilx'r ot other diwrse efforts 
to brinv; environmental ediicatii^n to the 
puhhc. 

While most ol' tiir examples presented 
here have developed under the auspices 
ot" the National Park Ser\ ii e, the basic 
concepts are ones w hich can easily be 
adapted and applied to state, regiiMial and 
local parks and recreation areas to add ati 
important dimension to the public's in- 
teraction with the environment in M\ 
milieus — urban, suburban and ritral. 

The preceding; pa)*es of this special 
issue have touched on the basic philo- 
sophic approaches to etn ironniental 
education. I he proj^ranis described \n the 
foUowiui; pai;es will noi locus on theindi- 
\'idiial phik^sopliies behind each program 
but rather attempt to briefly sketch the 
es^sential elements of the indi\'idual pro- 
grams. 

These prc^grams onlv scratch the surface 
of the \'ast pi^tential tor envirotimetital 
education efforts in this conntrv. In tl\e 
next decade, 1 belie\r we will see a real 
blossoming o\ ein ironmiMilal educalion 
efforts m parks, in schoi'ls ynd in private 
and public institutions ..uicerned alnuit 
our environment iir\d the public's under- 
standing of it. 



Mr. McHcnry i^tui fMviroumvntal 
FAluaitityti Coonihmtor with the Nntiotuil 
Park Scnmr'ii North Athwtic Kc\^ion. 



Capt iial Sea^i.ori.' m i ^ lham, 

Mas , ^ ..lies twtwK'ti\e en\ ironniental 
educ.iiiiin programs for school children 
from all over \ew l-ngland. The purpose 
of both pri\granis is to assist schools in 
developing tlieir own en\'ironmental edu- 
cation programs based on the models de- 
veloped through the NHi-D and NHSA 
programs. 

The Nauset Coast Guard Station serves 
as the tocal point of one of the Cape Cod 
programs, operating as a classrooni and 
an oN'ernight accommodation for par- 
ticipating school classes. The program is 
so popular that it is in full operation, re- 
gardless of weather, from September 
thriHigh May and since its inception in 
iMh'-^ has attracted over 17=i classes of 
grades fi\'e llirniigli eight. 

The Nauset progran-\ draws on the re- 
sources of fi\'e National I-n\"ironniental 
Stud\- areas designated within the 
Seashore. Fhe program thrust is directed 
toward teachers — to create within them an 
etu'ironmental awareness based on the 
NI-IT) program (see page 18 for a more 



detailed description of the NhF.D pro- 
gram) and to gi\'e them the experience of 
putting this program's concepts to use in 
the field and in their classrooni. Teacher 
materials and slide-text programs for use 
in pre -site orientation tor tne NI-^SA situs 
and the overall NVMD program at Cape 
Cod ha\'e been dcN'eloped. 

An example of the kind of activit)' stu- 
dents in the Nauset program enjoy is the 
Thur: .lay trips to the wharf at Province- 
town, where a local resident and former 
fisherman, now on staff as a park techni- 
cian, shares with students his knowledge 
of commercial fishing a iid its methods, l ie 
talks with students about offshore foreign 
fishing fleets, marine ecology, and pollu- 
tion, a!id weaves the topics together to 
make a coherent whole — environmental 
education. The site and the speaker both 
bring rea lit v and depth to the experience. 
Special curriculum materials tor pre-site 
backgroimd information on marine 
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John Muir 
Elementary School 



lislnMA' rosDLin t's tiiv Ix'ini; dovoU)pod to 
tLirlhor cnhtirn'o this oxporitMuX'. 

At tho iMlmoLilh-Miirwith-^'iirnioulh 
\ r- I'D Colli! boralivc, opprOcH. h is dit- 
lorcnl. Tho StMshoiv, ihroiii^h n spociiil 
Liso pormil, hos miuioii Uicilily .iwiikiblo to 
non-piirk school system porsonnul, to 
opcrolc ihoir own on\'ironnu'ntiil lhIlico- 
lion pro^rom. 

Tho vosl r«»si)Lnavs ot both tho N.ilioiiiil 
Seoshoiv timi lUMrby odiuMtionnl oppor- 
iLinilios tiro tivoilobK» io botii pro^roms nnd 
mjko llu' cxptM-iomv of ptiriicipiiiinv; o iv- 
wordinj; ono. I '"or ovimplo, tho I\tistiiiim 
Sholllish WtirdiMi nu'ots cKisscs lu d Siilt 
nitirsh. Thoiv he pn'SL'nts n shuli-fishinv; 
dcmonstriUion .ind disciissL'S tin* ocolov;i- 
cjl Vcikios of Stilt mtirslu'^, ond tlu* 
nioishos 'imporltiiHc to Iho liirm.M* (.\*osys- 
lom v)f llu' cMVcV. CUasscs Iroquontly visit 
the lUMiby Ccipo Cot! MusoLini of WitLUMi 
l iislorv whoro iho sludonts' undLTStiind- 
inj; is onKn\m.'d by iho supL'rinipDsition ot 
thill institution's own on\'ironinL'nttil I'dii- 
Ciition proi^mms onto tho ono ivcimvl'lI 
the ScMshoiv. C^tluT ivsoLU \vs \^^.\^Y tin* 
SiMshoiv incUido: the ntiturL' tr.iils [he 
Mtissticluisotts Audubon Society's VVcll- 
tlc'ot Btiv Wildlifo SonctUiiry, thu Pro\ - 
incotown Museum, iind o hike to 1 lonry 
iU'ston's 'OutL'rmost 1 louso' — iin vuv'x- 
ronmontjl MIlTiUV cxporiLMuv. 

Both Copo Cod proi^roms offer o totiil 
onvironmL'nltil eductition oxj.H'rience — 
which includes tiWiireness tind under- 
stondinj; of the individLuil's role In the cn- 
v'ironmenl iind its reS(>Lnves — ecolov^y, 
economv, historv, fishery technolov^y, 
pollution, loCcil culture iind inlernotionLiI 
politics. 

The cullurol c\\u\ i»duc.ilionol wilues of 
the interrelationships des'eloped between 
students ond teiuhers porticipotin^v; in 
these prov^riims is oniUher wilLUible story 
in itself. 



TRENDS wishes to lluvik Dick Cuunini^lumi. 
Chief of hiUrprciaiiofi. Ciipc 
Coii Niitiotuil Scdi^liotv, for jmnutiiu^ 
itifotvuUion for the obovc artich\ 



A v;ood eXiimple of c\ d\'nomic ens'iron- 
mentol eduCiMion progriim is lunier woy iit 
the John iVUiir niement.u'y Schotil in Kirk- 
kind, Woshinglon noiir Seattle, This is o 
school which prides itself on its progres- 
sive iipproiich to eduCiition, using c\ com- 
puter monogement system, tOiim tdiching 
and the cluster concept of grouping. 

rhe7p()-pupil school isii certified intern 
tCiU-her training institution where opprox- 
imiilely 14- 18 griukuning student teachers 
.^ vciir recei\'e their priicticiil experience 
prior to being stiite-certit'ied, The schin^l 
hns brought the Nl-l-lD progriim 
philosophv into the classroom. 

It begiin when the school's nrl-nuMnber. 
fiicullv piirticipiited in <) NI-liD wtM'kshop 
se\'erol w^rs iigo. In response io the en- 
llnisiLism lor the program. Principal Don 
Walker formed a ct^mmittee t)f certitied 
teachers and trainees to develop and inv 
plement the program. They call them- 
selves the Muir !• nvironmental 1-ducation 
Team {Ml-i: T) and in just a short time, 
wrote objectiv es on lev els tonr through six 
to accompiUn' Nl-I-H mattM'ials. "It is olu* 
goal," sa\'s Mhh!T chairman Uarcla\' 
Kruse. "to nn)S'i» iMn'ironmental educalii>n 



outof the'tVill'area of education right into 
the mainstream," 

rhegrt)up has not only taken theNlTiD 
materials and adapted them to their own 
classr^iom setting, it has created learning 
kits pertaining to the resources found on 
their school grounds. 

On the corner of the John Muir School 
campus are approximately two acres ot 
land lying contiguous to another five acres 
belonging to a public utility company. 
Woods, a steep gradient here and (here, 
and a wirietv of plant and small animal life 
are available. The site has been plotted 
and inventoried. The development of 
learning units for this resource, as well as 
development and refinement of the entire 
curriculum, will bean on-going part of the 
routine maintenance of the john Muir 
management system. 



TRENDS U)/s/i(»s to thtwkChufi L. lliuMc. 
Efivirowucfital Educaiioti SjuriaU^t, 
NtUiomjl Park Scfvicc. Pacific NorlhwcHt 
Region for proviiiiu\: iufonimtioti for the 
above artich*. 
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Ragged Ridge Center 



Shenandoah 



Ci>lk\i;o in Spi»koiu\ W'jshini^lon, d 
720-tH'rv luMvily k^ivslod c\rcc\, sorws " 
tin on viriuimonlol odircotiiwi Kicilily 
tiblo Id ti brDtid rtini^i' o\ schools, cdI- 
lo^os, tind univorsilios. 

Tho NliI'D I'u)i;i\im. intrDdiKvd to [he 
Conlcr hv N'oliLMitil l\irk Sorvico porsnn- 
nol. has L'\pandod KkmI ptirlicipiilinn in 
Ihu dovolopmonl oi o romprolu'nsiw on- 
• virDnnuMitol odLiLMliiHi pi'Dgrom. At kvisl 
ihivo miij^r insliliilii^ns lU' hii^hcr k^rnin^ 
ond nuMV Ihtin c\ divon kKMl, sL.lo, tVdorol 
and pi'i\\Ui» ai^oncics and i^rv^ani/aliinVs 
arv assislini; iho Con lor in I ho lochnical 
aspocls o\ Iho dosii*n and dovoli^pmont oi 
this pu)i;ram. In addition, tli-'V a t o pnn id- 
ini; losoarcii sorvicos tor taking in\ onloiy 
and intorprolini; tho o'.luoalii>nal rosoinvos 
on ibo Con tor's land 

At Iho samo timo, Whit worth CoUoi^o 
has hocomo a traininj; lontor tor publii' 
schiiol instruolors in .\f*HD conoopts with 
assislanoo troni tho XalitMial Park Sor\ ico 
Koi;ional Ottioo statt. Iho instructors ol 
tho sossions (.iovok>pod a curriOLikim 
manual with a oomprohonsivo stnlomonl 
aboLil thoir approach to on\'inMimontal 
education plus ono hundred spocit'ic k^s- 
son plans based on the NldiD concepts. 

The CoUoi^e has intoi;rated en\'iriMv 
menlal education trainini* courses inli^ its 
tnvrall curriculum. At a recent si'ssii^n ot" 
tine ot" Whit worth's en virtHimenlal educa- 
tion courses, the State's I- nviron mental 
Mducatuin Coordinator introduced a ni'W 
puhlicatit>n, "I-ncounlor with the NtMlh- 
west I-nvironmonl — Rural tind Urban." 
usinv;theSTKA\i:)Sconcepls(Seep. 15 ). 
There is o e,ood relatiiMiship between the 
resources ot tho CtMitor, lhi» Colk»i;e and 
the slate's environmental OLlucation pro- 
j;ram. 



It appears that this is the first time in the 
history o\ the NldiD pro^i'am that an in- 
slilLilion o( hi^hor learning h^is prtu'ided 
protessiiMially written curricula and of- 
tered college-level credit courses of in- 
struction in the applicalit>n oi tho Strands 
concepts to the inlogralit>n oi existing 
elenientaiv and secondary shcool cur- 
ricula. 

The best stiilomeiits of tho philosophy 
an lI objectives lU'tho Kagged Ridge Center 
occLH' in the curricuUmi nianutil; 

"Pan'ironmental awareness educa- 
tion uses the simi total of a person's 
surroimdings as a teaching/learning 
\'ehicle. All of life is therefore used 
whether looming is in the natural sci- 
ences. stH'ial studies, or Inmitmities 
areas. Inlerrelaledm'ss is stressed 
within and between di,sciplines . . . 

. . it becomes a process for de- 
N'oloping awareness, understanding, 
and N'alue through curricuUim that 
puts tile world back Itigether again. 
The program is ntiw self-sustain- 
ing. It is tho intent o{ President Linda- 
man tind the VVhitwtirth Ct^llogo Btiard 
of Trustees thot Rogged Ridge be 
managed and rect)gni/ed as a notional 
moiiol \'or regional environmental edLi- 
calion resources. 



TRENDS iLUshci^ to thnnk Glenn L. 
iiifi<iiiilc, Enviroitmciitai EiiiictUion 
Specialist. Ntititvuil Park Srfvicc. Pacifi*^' 
iVo;7/i(('Cs/ Region for provitiins^ infomta- 
tioii for the above article. 




While many environmental education 
programs through parks are student re- 
kited, the efforts at Shenandoah National 
Park concentrate exclusiN'oly on teachers. 
, 10 purpose of the program is Ic^ provide • 
raining and restuirco materials for tni-sile 
and L>ff-site use, to encourage and assist 
schoiils in developing their own pro- 
grams, and to bring environmental educa- 
tion into the park's total interpretive ef- 
fort. 

The thrust toward teacher training 
i.'N'iilved from earlier heavy demands on 
park intecpretive personnel for off-site 
programs and park visits. It became im- 
possible foi' the staff alone to meet the 
needs ot the coninnmitios surroimding 
the park. 

Working with the loaders of thirteen 
local school districts, park officials helped 
organise an Hnviron mental I:Aiucalic>n 
CoLuicil iiiade up of representa lives from 
each school district. Por manv, it was the 
first time the\' had joined together in any 
kind of Cooperative \'enlure. 

In 1^72, the Council receivLd a $10,000 
grant from the Office oi lloalth, Pduca- 
titMi, and Welfare, under tho I:n\'irtMi men- 
tal Pducalion Act. This monev, plus con-. 
Iributions from the schools ond llie 
Shenondoah Natural I listor\' Association, 
enabled the Coimcil to hire a full-time di- 
rector to coordinate its operation. 

Through the CoLincil, the environmen- 
tal odLicalion workshops for teachers look 
shape and now are com! uclod at ono of the 
park's three NPSA locations. The em- 
phasis is on lolling the teacher teach. Par- 
ticipants go tliroLigh a series of tasks, role 
playing, problem -solving and other 
awareness acti\'ilies which they later use 
with their students. Special teacher 
rosoLUve guiiles are available for each area 
including a site description, Lise sug- 
gestions and 0 list o{ rosoLU'ces a\'ailable 
both in and out of tho pork. 

In its three yearfi oi operation, the 
Ctumcil has produceil on ole\'en-parl 
\'iLleo-lape series enlillod "Pnviron mental 
Methods." This is a series of teacher train- 
ing pri\granis designed to show htnv 
teachers of \'arious disciplines can inci)rpi>- 
rate environmental education activities in Id 
their curricula. The pri\i»ranis all convoy 




Everglades 




SliLMiondoah's vitnv of onviri)nnn»nt.il 
oduL-aliiin— i1h» park is ino\iriCiibl\' linked 
[Uc man-madL' world hoyi^nd its bor- 
ders. 

"riu» 2()-miruiU» video tapes iiu-lude .in 
cn-erview of en\'ironmenlal ediu-alion t'ov 
bolh Unver and upper elemenlory school 
students, individual treatments of en- 
vironmental ed Licatii^n as it relale-s to voca- 
tional education, fine arts, history, physi- 
cal sciences, natural sciences, mathema- 
tics, social studies and lanv^uai^e arts. The 
tapes are m^ide a\'ailahle tree to teachers as 



part of a wide range o( restunres in j li- 
brary maintained by the I: nvironmental 
I'ducatitin Council. 

Teachers can call on the rest)urces of the 
librarv and btirrow materials t\)r use in the 
schtHils. Individuals interested in t)btain- 
inv; ctipies o\ the training videti-tape cas- 
sette present a titms tin -Vi-inch tape should 
write to: Rnvirtinmental llducatit^n Coun- 
cil. Shenandtvih Natm-al I listory Assticia- 
lion, Shenandoah Ntitii>nal Park, Lur^iy, 
Virginia 22S3^. 



TRENDS wishes to thank Paul Ur, Enviwu- 
mmtnl EiUicntioii Spcciolist at Shnuuuioah 
Natiouiil Park for provuihi;^ hijormatioti 
for the above artich\ 



Most people do not think of the Hver- 
glades National Park as a semi-urban loca- 
tion, yet it sits directly adjacent to the 
Greatt?r Miami metropolitan area. The 
one-million acre park has developed a 
unic]ue ctu^perative relationship with the 
Dade CoLuity schoc>l system to bring select 
students and teachers intc) the park 
setting. Using National Environmental 
Studv Areas for day- use and National 
Environmental Educaticm Development 
areas for i>vernight use, students in grades 
foLU" through six have been exposed to a 
vear-round program of environmental 
education which has had a dramatic spill- 
over effect in the schools. 

Teachers participate in wtM'kshops held 
at NESA sites. Introductory and advanced 
workshops give teachers the tools they 
need to share the en N'iron mental experi- 
ences of the park with their students. 
Workshops are scheduled lor regular 
work days when students are not in school 
and are held with permission of the school 
board. 

The great demands on the park's re- 
sources and staff rcLjuirea reservation sys- 
tem for the environmental education 
program. Only groups whose teachers 
have been through introductory or ad- 
vanced training workshops can partici- 
pate in the I;verglades program. Another 
important factor in the smooth adminis- 
tralicm of the program is the park's re- 
sponsibility for busing students to the 
Everglades. Each year a special fund taken 
from the park's overall budget is matched 
by the city. Therefore, teachers Lising 
these buses in this cooperative program 
have the advantage of advanced planning 
for their trips to the park. 

Othei' teachers who have not partici- 
pated in the workshops are encouraged to 
Come to the park to lead their own en- 
vironmental educatitin programs. 

Everglades' planned environmental 
education programs include a variety (^t 
activities designed to create in the stu- 
dents a special awareness of their envi- 
ronment. During slough sUigging trips, 
("or instance, students learn io confront 
and lU'ercome their ("ears tif the swamp 
lU'tMs; ca niK'ing trips demonstrate an 
alternate — and ijuiel — method o\ trans- 
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portiilioii; siuiki's jiui iuIut \\ iKllitt' 

u^x\kc lonliui with thi' iinusiKii in llu'ir 
onvironnuMil. 

SiiHX' .invUluT sU'p in iMu iriMinK'nliil 
tiWtit'iMH'^s in\i>l\r'< t onmuniitMlions, 
slLKiiMils t*iki' pail in i\inipt"irt' pi'oi;iMni^ 
in* u ritinv; .Hui prrtorniinj; skil^, t-oinpos- 
in,i; nuisif. or ii^nii; i^thrr jit loinis lo dr- 
m riht' llit'ir obsiTV.Uions ol tlu' imu iron- 
nUMil. l tu't'iiorn lorvpri'ss llH'ir tt't'l- 
ini;s is iMirouiMi^rd in iIk'si* tn t'ninv; pi*n;- 
rani^ »)iui llu' stiuK'nK ,\yc Ln'v;i'tl to cowx- 
niiniii MU' llu' N »ilut'^ tlii'v'vi' N'orni'd .il tlu' 
p»irlv U> tlu'ir triiMul^, tKissni.iti's, »uui [mi - 
iMits on llu'ir rt'tuni. 

Unvi ron mental educalion in the I'Vt»r- 
^Kuicvs is an outdoor sensory program 
w liiLh drrnvHistratt's to Ihi* slndi-nls hiuv 



liuniiins, iininials. plants, iUui thL*ir lmu'I- 
rtMinuMil art' all inliniatfly inturrclaii'd. 
Tlu' [irov^i'ani slrlvus lo i;t't sUidcnls sob- 
nuM'v;L.'d in ihv I-\'iM'i;ladt'S so that ihi'v not 
only ^t'f it but als(> t'cfl, lu-ar, smell, and 
lasit' it. 



I'RIINDS wishr<. to thotik O. l-ratik V^ilsoti 
jr., Etwinmwojtiil F.iiucntion Cooriiinatnr 
(U Evvr\ilihics Nntiotuil Pork for ptvvidins^ 
hifontuitiofi for the above tirticlc, 
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